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Our Duty in Mexico 


What shall we do about Mexico? 

To this grave question several answers 
are proposed. 

The first is; Do nothing and mind our 
own business. 

But affairs in Mexico, whether we will 
or no, are our own business. 

This policy of passive aloofness ig- 
nores our national responsibilities. We 
must protect American citizens in Mex- 
ico in their persons and their legitimate 
property rights. 

But how can we protect American 
lives and American property if we are 
content to “mind our own business”? 

The passive policy ignores our inter- 
national responsibilities. The Monroe 
Doctrine sets limits beyond which the 
nations of the world may not go in 
coercing a country on the American 
continent. If the citizens of other nations 
cannot be protected without overstepping 
those limits, we must do one of two 
things. Abandon the Monroe Doctrine or 
protect them ourselves. If we find our- 
selves perched on the horns of this 
dilemma, how can we “do nothing’? 

A second proposal is_ intervention. 
Send an army into Mexico to restore 
order. 

What loss of lives and what pouring 
out of money this policy would involve 
no man could predict. One thing alone is 
sure: Whatever the estimate of the 
double cost, the reality would far out- 
distance it. War must be a last resort, 
not a first expedient. 

A third proposal is recognition of the 
Huerta Government. This policy the Ad- 


ministration has thus far declined to 
follow. Their action is consistent with 
American policy for a hundred years. 
Thomas Jefferson declared that we 
would recognize a new government when 
it was apparent that it represented the 
will of the people, was likely to prove 
stable and was prepared to fulfil its 
international - obligations. That the 
Huerta Government represents the will 
of the people of Mexico is a highly de- 
batable question. Its stability has yet to 
be proved. It is contended, on the other 
side, that there no such thing is possible 
as.a government which shall, in any real 
sense, represent the will of the Mexican 
people. The best that can be hoped for 
at present is some strong government 
that can restore order—and govern. 
Such a government Huerta, sustained by 
American recognition, will, it is asserted, 
be able to build up. 

A fourth proposal is mediation. Send 
a commission to Mexico to induce the 
contending factions to cease fighting and 
hold an election, .agreeing to accept the 


‘government so elected. There is little 


indication that the factions would wel- 
come the suggestion. It is difficult to see 
how any real election could be held under 
existing conditions unless the United 
States were to assume control of the 
election machinery. The obstacles to 
mediation loom large; its advantages are 
problematical. 

Another suggestion for a partial solu- 
tion is that we amend our policy so as to 
allow the transmission across the border 
of arms and munitions of war not only 
to the forces of the existing govern- 
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AT HOME, 119 WEST FORTIETH STREET 


The Publishers Building, with THE INDEPENDENT 
offices on the eighth floor. . 


ment, but to their opponents. Let us. get 
guns and cartridges, say the Constitu- 
tionalists, and our cause will quickly 
prevail, and order will be restored. 

Americans in Mexico want protection; 
foreign nations want security for their 
nationals; American investors in Mexico 
want intervention; nobody in Mexico 
seems to want mediation; Huerta wants 
recognition; the Constitutionalists want 
guns and cartridges. 

Where every course presents such seri- 
ous difficulties and so few decisive ad- 
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vantages, no clean cut solution to the 
problem seems possible. In the absence 
of any but the most fragmentary and 
contradictory information about the real 
conditions in Mexico, the people of the 
United States can hardly have an effec- 
tive opinion as to the proper course. 
Presumably the Administration has com- 
pleter knowledge of the elements in the 
situation. It is the Administration, with 
the aid of Congress, that must decide 
what we shall do. 


The New Home of The Independent 


Twenty years ago THE INDEPENDENT 
moved into the new Fulton Building, 
just erected, on the corner of Fulton and 
Nassau. streets, right on the boundary 
line between the financial and the pub- 
lishing districts of the city. Since then 
the center of the magazine and news- 
paper world has been moving gradually 
uptown, and now. the expanding needs 
of THE INDEPENDENT have made it 
necessary for us to seek another home. 
This we have done in the new twenty- 
two story Publishers Building, on For- 
tieth street, between Broadway and 
Sixth avenue. The building is owned by 
Mr. Philip Lewisohn, and at least a 
dozen national periodicals are already 
located there. 

The offices of THE INDEPENDENT are 
on the eighth floor, with a view over the 
city in all directions. We are close 
enough to the new Grand Central and 
Pennsylvania stations so that readers 
from a distance visiting New York may 
call upon us, and close enough to the new 
Public Library so that we can have re- 
course to its million volumes in case edi- 
torial omniscience should for the moment 
be found wanting. It will for a time be 
hard for our readers, as for us, to write 
119 West Fortieth street, instead of the 
long familiar 130 Fulton street, but the 
new location will, we expect, be known 
to many more people than the old, for we 
shall here have opportunity for carrying 
out some ambitious plans for the im- 
provement of the magazine and the in- 
crease of its popularity. 

The Publishers Building stands in a 
locality vital with human interest and 
rich in historic association. The building 
overlooks Bryant Park, one of the oldest 
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of the city’s small parks. Not far away 
is Times Square, where General George 
Washington and General Putnam held a 
hasty and important interview during 
the Revolution. Putnam was in command 
of a small reserve force in the city. The 
Continental Army had been disastrously 
beaten on Long Island, had crost the 
East River, and was in rapid retreat to 
Harlem Hights. The British army, 


flushed with success, had halted to allow 


General Howe and his officers to accept 
the hospitality of Mrs. Murray, who 
lived on what is now called Murray Hiil. 
General Washington was anxious to save 
the force under General Putnam, which 
was still in the lower part of the city. 

It was at the road which then ran 
across the island between the lines of 
Forty-second and Forty-third streets 
that Washington met the ebbing human 
tide and was nearly swept away by the 
undertow. In an open field, now Bryant 
Park, the general-in-chief, assisted by 
his staff and several general officers, 
made a final and desperate effort to rally 
the fugitives, and here, lingering in the 
vain hope of presenting a decent front 
to the British, Washington nearly fell 
into their hands, and in mingled wrath 
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and despair was fairly dragged away by 
his friends. 

At this time the site was open coun- 
try, but in 1822 the land now known as 
Bryant Park was acquired by the city, 
and from 1822 to 1825 was used as a 
Potter’s Field, Washington Square— 
which had previously fulfilled that func- 
tion—having been improved. In 1837 a 
reservoir of Egyptian architecture was 
built on the Fifth avenue half of the plot 
to receive the water of the newly con- 
structed Croton aqueduct. This was then 
so far from the city that it was often 
visited on holiday picnic trips. At the 
other end of the park a Crystal Palace, 
built in imitation of the Crystal Palace 
of London and intended as a permanent 
exhibition, was erected on July 4, 1853, 
with President Pierce doing the honors 
at the opening of the building. A fire in 
1858 put an end to the enterprize. 

During the Civil War, in 1862, Union 
troops were temporarily encamped in the 
park, and in July, 1863, the terror of the 
Draft Riots, described in THE INDE- 
PENDENT for July 10 and 17, 1913 
(“Fifty Years Ago’), swept over it. The 
name was changed from Reservoir Park 
to Bryant Park in 1864; in 1870 the 


DETAIL OF THE FACADE 


Six figures, designed by the architects of the building, Maynicke and Frank, 


represent fields of human 


endeavor. The three here shown, from left to right, are Geography, Chemistry and Industry. The others are 


Sculpture, Mechanics and Art. 
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newly named reservation narrowly es- 
caped one of the park invasions with 
which New York has so often been 
threatened. The Board of Education, in 
considering a site for the Normal Col- 
lege, obtained from the city permission 
to build north of Fortieth street. It was 
intended to take a part of Bryant Park, 
but fortunately the plan was altered, and 
the Board of Education was given a part 


of Hamilton Park instead. The old Egyp- . 


tian Reservoir on the Fifth avenue side 
of the square was torn down in 1899. In 
its place the splendid white marble build- 
ing of the New York Public Library was 
erected. 


Heartless Headlines 


Dynamite in Pocket, Wrestles, Funeral 
Friday. 

Small Child Shut in Oven, Baker Mad. 

Took Paris Green for Paas Dyes, 
Dies. 

Funny, aren’t they? Like Little Willie 
in best of sashes who fell in the fire 
and burned to ashes so that pretty soon 
when the room grew chilly nobody 
wanted to poke poor Willie. But Willie 
was an imaginary character. The sub- 
jects of headline cruelties are not. Tho 
conceivably laughable, they are cruel and 
point the difference between wit and 
humor. Wit aims at itself and is merci- 
less. Humor allows for the heart and is 
kind. Some people may laugh at these 
headlines without a twinge; but the rela- 
tives of the strangely deceased will not 
laugh. Are such dexterous turns of 
phrase to tickle casual readers worth 
the price? 


San Francisco Against the Nation 


A complaisant Public Lands Commit- 
tee, midsummer absence of possible ob- 
jectors, and an industrious lobby of city 
officials, constitute a dangerous combina- 
tion. This is apparent in the dispatch 
with which special legislation for San 
Francisco is being rushed into the extra 
session of Congress. Foiled in their at- 
tempt to secure Hetch-Hetchy from a 
fearless and vigilant public official like 
former Secretary of the Interior Fisher, 
the city’s representatives had their Con- 
gressman, John E. Raker, introduce a 
bill which will give them everything they 
want in Yosemite National Park. 
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They are to have the right to turn the 
wonderful valley, with its famous groves 
and gardens, into a municipal water 
tank. They are to have the right to cut 
a swath of destruction for aqueducts, 
power plants and railroads into the peo- 
ple’s playground. They are even to have 
free use of materials for constructior 
from public lands adjacent to the right 
of way. As for tourists, no one is, of 
course, to be allowed to bathe, wash or 
water stock in any of the streams within 
a mile of drowned Hetch-Hetchy. 

There is not a shadow of excuse for 
this vandalism unless our national parks 
are to be held subject to demand by the 
nearest greedy municipality that wants 
to profit by the nation’s foresight. The 
Advisory Board of Army Engineers, ap- 
pointed to pass upon the sufficiency of 
alternative supplies for San Francisco, 
rendered its report a few months ago, 
and its first and main conclusion -was as 
follows: “The board is of the opinion 
that there are several sources of water 
supply that could be obtained and used 
by the city of San Francisco and ad- 
jacent communities to supplement the 
nearby supplies as the necessity devel- 
ops. From any one of these sources the 
water is sufficient in quantity, and is, or 
can be made, suitable in quality, while 
the engineering difficulties are not insur- 
mountable. The determining factor is 
principally one of cost.”’. How can any 
municipality, in the face of this finding, 
appear before Congress and ask for the 
destruction of one of the two greatest 
wonders in Yosemite National Park? 
Have we gone money mad? 

To crown all, serious charges of bad 
faith, or worse, are being made against 
the city officials by a prominent San 
Francisco engineer for having withheld 
a favorable report on the Mokelumne 
source from the army board. Nothing 
short of a national scandal must result 
if any action is taken on this bill with- 
out a careful investigation. The hearings 
of the Interior Department last winter 
revealed a mass of facts which alone 
should have been sufficient to place the 
city’s scheme in bad odor with Con- 
gress. The danger at present lies in snap 
judgment by men who are not familiar 
with the facts. 

There are three California congress- 
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men, including the author of the bill, on 
the Public Lands Committee of the 
House of Representatives. They see their 
advantage in urging immediate. action 
with fables about a water famine, tho 
more than a two years’ supply is on hand 
if never a drop were added. Repeated re- 
quests from many sources have been 
made for a full hearing in December: 
But the committee has closed its hear- 
ings and decided upon a favorable re- 
port. The world’s millions are increas- 
ing; its beauty spots are sadly diminish- 
ing. The existence of one of the fairest 
in the country is trembling in the bal- 
ance against commercial greed. Let pub- 
lic-spirited citizens at once communicate 
with their representatives that this mid- 
summer madness may be stopt. 


The Question of Polygamy 


Twenty African chiefs from Nigeria 
are visiting London to give testimony 
before a commission of the Colonial 
Office on land tenure, but they have also 
attended an important missionary meet- 
ing at which the relation of the Church 
to polygamy was discust. It seems that 
the native Church there has divided on 
this question, which greatly affects its 
growth. The rule has been to admit 
polygamous wives, but polygamous hus- 
bands are required to put away all but 
one wife. The seceding native branch ad- 
mits both, but forbids any additional 
wives to be taken. The stricter rule goes 
beyond Scripture. We have the same 
question with our American Indians. 
There is an old story of an Indian chief 
who applied for baptism, but, admitting 
that he had ten wives, the missionary 
said he must first go and tell nine of 
them to leave. The Indian smoked in 
silence for a long while, then said to the 
missionary, “You go tell ’em.” 


Business in this Country 


The condition of business in the 
United States continues to be good. In 
business we include manufactures, trade, 
transportation, banking and agriculture. 
At the base are the crops. While it is 
true that a majority of these are not 
made, much is already known about 
them. Winter sown wheat has been har- 
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vested. The yield was very large, 483,- 
000,000 bushels. This was the Govern- 
ment’s latest estimate. There are some 
indications that it was not high enough. 
A month ago there was promise of only 
218,000,000 bushels of spring wheat, but 
later reports point to a larger yield, and 
the prediction of careful observers now 
is that the entire wheat crop will not fall 
below last year’s, which was 730,000,000 
bushels. The corn crop is not yet made, 
but there was an increase of acreage, 
and there may be 3,000,000,000 bushels. 
Last year’s yield of 3,124,000,000 was a 
record-breaker. The yield of oats has 
been decreased. There will not be so 
many bushels of potatoes or tons of hay 
as were counted last year. The growing 
cotton, on an increased acreage, is in 
good condition, and the crop will exceed 
last year’s by at least 500,000 bales. The 
agricultural foundations are broad and 
sound. 

There has beer activity in the mines 
and factories. In the large output of pig 
iron there is much significance. The Steel 
Corporation’s quarterly net earnings, 
soon to be announced, will probably ex- 
ceed those of last year’s corresponding 
quarter by nearly 50 per cent. Favorable 
reports have recently been made by other 
steel companies. Railroads have been ac- 
tively and profitably engaged. Gross 
earnings in the five months ending with 
May were larger by nearly 11 per cent 
than those of the corresponding months 
in 1912; net earnings were increased by 
9% per cent, the additions respectively 
having been $122,000,000 and $26,000,- 
000. The Frisco bankruptcy and the 


.tribulations of the New Haven Company 


are exceptions which tend to direct at- 
tention to the good condition of the 
country’s railroads as a whole. 

There is meaning in our unprecedent- 
ed foreign trade. Exports in the year 
that ended with June ($2,465,761,910) 
exceeded last year’s by $261,000,000; im- 
ports ($1,812,621,160) were increased 
by $159,000,000. For the first time in 
our history, the exports of agricultural 
products were more than $1,000,000,000. 
There has been a large and continuous 
growth of exported manufactures. This 
was by far our greatest year in foreign 
trade. Our banks are in good condition. 
The recent failure in Pittsburgh indi- 
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cated no fundamental weakness. Really 
it was not a bank that went down, but an 
institution used for the financing of 
many electric lighting and street railway 
companies scattered thruout the country. 
Clearings are larger than they were a 
year ago. In the statistics of commercial 
failures there is nothing to indicate 
weakness. Our corporations that pay the 
Federal tax increased their net profits in 
1912 by $400,000,000, or nearly 14 per 
cent, and there is no evidence of a de- 
cline in the present year. 

There has been plenty of employmeni 
for labor, and at times since the year 
began there has been a shortage of work- 
men in manufacturing centers. Many 
strikes have taken place and many in- 
creases of wages have been made. Build- 
ing operations have been satisfactory, on 
the whole, altho a decline was reported 
in June. 

Our money market and the prices of 
some of our securities have been affected 
by the wars in Europe, where the supply 
of available cash has been narrowed by 
fear, hoarding and the waste of armed 
conflict. But at the present time the in- 
fluence of these foreign conditions is 
losing force. 

While the pending tariff bill, soon to 
become a law, may not be perfect in all 
its provisions, there is no warrant for 
expecting that the changes will depress 
our industries or trade, altho a few 
manufacturers will probably be affected 
injuriously for a time. A prevailing be- 
lief that this will be the effect upon the 
textile industry accounts for some pessi- 
mism in New England. But a sharp 
downward revision has been regarded as 
inevitable by shrewd observers since the 
congressional elections of 1910, and the 
effect of such a revision has been largely 
discounted. Our great exports of goods 
manufactured under tariff protection 
show that, as a rule, our industries will 
not suffer by reason of the proposed 
reduction of duties. We are inclined to 
think, however, that those who look for 
a perceptible reduction of the cost of 
living will be disappointed. There is 
more danger in the currency bill, if the 
radicals succeed in shaping it to meet 
their desires, than in the bill for a revi- 
sion of the tariff. 

In midsummer some modification of 
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activity is expected, but there is now no 
noticeable dulness beyond that which is 
seasonable. Business generally is at a 
normal stage, according to the reports of 
trade authorities. There are local excep- 
tions, where labor controversies are in 
progress, or where the effect of tariff 
changes is much feared, as in the cotton 
mill and woolen mill towns of the North- 
east. There is some hesitation elsewhere 
on the part of those who are in doubt as 
to the effect of tariff revision. The 
volume of business is large, however, 
and, with the exceptions noted, the pre- 
vailing sentiment is one of what the 
trade journals call conservative opti- 
mism. Such an attitude is a reasonable 
one for intelligent Americans. We can 
see, in all the reports and current statis- 
tics which deserve to be considered, no 
warrant for pessimistic opinions. 


Straphanging on Words 


An Italian, teacher of languages in 
Philadelphia, has a load upon his mind 
which he shares with his American 
friends whenever opportunity offers. He 
occasionally rises to a high level of elo- 
quence, which will bear repeating. His 
theme is our English tongue as used by 
some Americans: 

“Your language,” he says, “eet is your 
blood. Ah, so many Americans do not 
reealize thees so important truth. They do 
not stand on their words, they, what you 
call? ‘strap-hang’ and swing, and weeth 
every bump they joggle loose a vowel 
and crush two consonants together. Eet 
is too bad. Such a beautiful language! 
so full of melody and the richer music of 
Power, but when these people speak eet, 
eet is, what you call? ‘jargon,’ dialect— 
O Dio mio, eet is too bad! 

“You are a young man and you use 
care with your words. It is a charm to 
hear you speak. No, no! It is so! I would 
not speak to you this way were it not; 
for you would not understand and would 
laugh at me. But it ees serious. You 
must study and teach your people. It ees 
not a mere matter of sound. There is 
beauty in crickets, whose whole music is 
consonantal. No, eet is more than sound. 
It is sanity. You may tell of a healthy 
people by the pleasure they take in 
speaking and by the way they use their 
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words. Rome was a noble city when her 
great literature was being wrought. 
England was prosperous when Shake- 


speare found out her language. And why. 


was Elizabeth queen of prosperity? Be- 
cause the minds of her people were 
active and their spirits calm. They could 
plan great ventures of discovery and 
talk about them quietly and at peace, and 
they made their language beautiful and 
sweet. 

“But, my friend, when a people no 
longer say the syllables, in their words, 
ees eet not a sign they do not think 
the meaning of the words? Ees eet not 
a sign their brains are tired and cannot 
respond to the beauty back of the 
words? Ees eet not a sign their tongues 
will not answer their wills, even as this 
is so when a man has drunken too deeply? 
Their nerves are on edge, or too relaxed, 
and they are become unfit to share in the 
work of a great country. I will not say 
your country is what you call? ‘losing its 
grip’—no, the young men are stronger 
and more passionate. They do not so 
worship the dollar of their fathers. But 
they must be taught that their language 
is the heart, the mind, the soul of that 
power without which no nation has lived, 
the great body of its Thought. Ah, I 
weesh that I might teach them!” 


High Heels and Night Noises 


Dread of noise seems to be one of the 
most reasonable of modern city fears, 
inasmuch as the modern citizen doesn’t 
keep himself physically fit enough to be 
. able to sustain much unnecessary nerv- 
ous shock. People who wear high heels 
are forced thereby to come down with 
a thwack with every step instead of 
landing naturally and quietly on the ball 
of the foot. Insomniacs who have heard 
them hammering past in the night know 
this. The insomniacs are probably not to 
be pitied as men, but as citizens they 
should be protected from what causes 
them annoyance. The abolition of high 
heels would not only make for pedestrian 
quiet; it would cause many a tottering 
arch to resume its normal balance and 
resiliency, saving it from a fall that 
would cause the man above much pain 
and uncomfortable arch supporters. 
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The Seizure of Mongolia 


The world has been so much occupied 
of late with the question of which of the 
Balkan states should gain possession of 
a strip of territory about the size of 
Connecticut that the virtual acquisition 
by Russia of territory almost as large as 
the United States has past almost un- 
noticed. It looks now as tho China would 
not be able to hold any of her colonial 
possessions. Tibet is quite definitely ear- 
markt for Great Britain, and the south- 
ern half of Manchuria for Japan, while 
Russia seems likely to take all the rest. 
There is none in Central Asia to dispute 
with the Great Bear for his prey. The 
Chinese Government, not yet firmly’ 
established, has its hands full trying to 
prevent a split in the Middle Kingdom 
itself, and certainly is not in a condition 
to defend a territory stretching two thou- 
sand miles to the west from Peking from 
her powerful and avaricious neighhgr on 
the north. All this part of the Chinese 
Empire is without a railroad for the 
transport of troops, but along the Rus- 
sian frontier runs the Trans-Siberian 
railroad, while the Trans-Caspian rail- 
road already reaches almost to China’s 
backdoor of Ili, that is to say, Chinese 
Turkestan. 

In fact, Russian troops crost the 
border and occupied Kuldja, in the Ili 
Valley, several years ago, and still hold 
it, waiting a convenient season to extend 
the railroad by another stage to the east- 
ward, so bringing again into the com- 
mercial world the country of Kashgar 
and Yarkand: names which recall the 
traditions of former splendor and sug- 
gest a possible revival of it in the future. 
Besides this scheme for penetrating the 
Chinese Empire from the west, Russia 
proposes to enter Mongolia from the 
north by a railroad branching from the 
Trans-Siberian near Lake Baikal and 
striking straight toward Peking thru 
Urga, the Mongolian capital. 

The intrigues of Russia for the pos- 
session of Mongolia became overt. in 
1911. The Manchu dynasty had been 
placed upon the throne of China by the 
aid of the Mongolian princes, and when, 
250 years after, the last of the Manchu 
rulers, little Pu-yi, was deposed by the 
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republicans, the Mongols felt entitled to 
regard themselves as freed from their 
allegiance to China. The Living God of 
Mongolia, the Kutuktu of Urga, who as 


an incarnate Buddha ranks second in ~ 


sacredness only to the Dalai Lama of 
Tibet, was brought to the front with 
temporal as well as spiritual claims, and 
the princes of Outer Mongolia assembled 
at Urga declared their independence of 
China and made a treaty with Russia, 
granting that country important and 
long sought commercial privileges. 
Thereupon Russia, in October, 1911, 
urged upon China a treaty accord- 
ing to which China should recognize 
the autonomy of Mongolia and agree 
not to send officials, soldiers: or colo- 
nists into the territory. This treaty 
Premier Yuan, after prolonged and 
in the main fruitless efforts to get 
Russia to moderate its harsh terms, 
presented to the Chinese parliament in 
secret session on May 28, urging im- 
mediate action, lest Russia’s demands 
should grow. But the Chinese parlia- 
ment, like our own Senate, is not content 
to accept the result of negotiations and 
is not altogether able to resist the temp- 
tation to make party capital out of 
foreign relations. Nearly two months 
have been spent in heated debate, and 
the repeated appeals of the government 
for its ratification were met by denuncia- 
tions of the government for its surren- 
der of vital interests to Russia, without, 
however, any way being suggested by 
which China might avoid compliance. 
Russia, meanwhile, has taken advan- 
tage of the delay and the increasing em- 
barrassments of the government to ex- 
tend her control over Mongolia. The 
tribes of Inner Mongolia, the region ad- 
jacent to the Great Wall, manifest a dis- 
position to join with their brethren of 
Outer Mongolia. The Chinese troops sent 
to overawe them have been defeated and 
driven back to the Wall. Russian soldiers 
have penetrated even to Inner Mongolia. 
And now, when the Chinese parliamen- 
tarians have at last come to the point 
where they are willing to concede 
Russia’s first demands, they are con- 
fronted with others still more onerous 
and humiliating. Russia now demands a 
virtual protectorate over Mongolia end 
insists that China shall henceforth deal 
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with Mongolia only thru Russian agency. 

It is not encouraging to the spread of 
constitutionalism that it should appear 
from recent events that the overthrow 
of autocracy is followed by dismember- 
ment. Persia wrested a constitution from 
the Shah and straightway its territory 
is divided into British and Russian 
“spheres of influence.” Turkey deposed 
Abdul Hamid and loses its African and 
most of its European territory. And now 
republican China is in danger of losing 
all the possessions without the Wall 
which so long as even a woman and a 
child sat on the Dragon Throne acknowl- 
edged her sovereignty. 


Ice a Necessity 


Cincinnati declares ice to be a neces- 
sity of civilization, not a luxury. Accord- 
ingly, when for a reason in itself good or 
bad—it makes no difference—the ice 
plants stopt operating and selling, the 
Mayor, on the demand of the health offi- 
cers, seized six ice plants and resumed 
the manufacture and sale by city offi- 
cials. 

This is an unusual act, very nearly 
unprecedented, but is justified on the 
ground that: the health of a civilized 
people requires the use of ice. The physi- 
cians declared that the death rate had 
doubled since the people of the city could 
get no ice. To be sure, in the old days 
people got along, or died, with no ice; 
but that is not necessary now; we have 
learnt a better way of living. We do not 
need to die so fast, and the necessity of 
living is the highest of all physical . 
necessities. If the lack of ice kills people 
then let them have ice; or if the icemen 
refuse to give ice, then let the author- 
ities provide it. If bargaining on the 
needs of the people, selfish employers or 
selfish employees, refuse to make and sell 
ice, then let the city, or the state, take 
the matter in hand. This is not Social-— 
ism, tho it may look like it—it is plain 
sanitation; and when the quarrelers are 
ready to serve the people rather than 
themselves, the authorities—in this case 
the Mayor of Cincinnati—will turn the 
plants back to the owners. 

But what is a necessity? Is ice the 
only one in which the city or state or 
nation can intervene and carry on a busi- 
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ness? By no means the only one. What- 
ever is a great convenience to the public 
is to be clast-as a necessity. The regular 
carriage of the mails is thus a necessity. 
So is the regular carriage of passengers 
by the railways. So is the regular opera- 
tion of street cars in our cities. These 
are examples of businesses that must not 
cease operating, no matter what labor 
dispute may be on hand. If the public 
authorities cannot arbitrate a strike— 
and we believe they ought to have the 
power—then they have not only the 
right but the duty of taking up the busi- 
ness themselves to serve the necessities 
of the public. That is the lesson of the 
Cincinnati ice troubles. 


Trousers and Christianity 


To read the cable reports from Russia 
is like turning the pages of some me- 
dieval history. The latest from this be- 
lated contemporary informs us that the 
monks of St. Michael, a monastery in 
the Caucasus, have revolted against 
Father Ambrosio, their superior, be- 
cause he will not allow them to wear 
trousers. The quarrel takes a modern 
form; a strike on the part of the monks 
who refuse both orare and laborare, al- 
tho this is the season when their ser- 
vices are most in demand owing to the 
pilgrimages; and a lock-out or rather a 
starve-out and freeze-out on the part of 
Father Ambrosio. We have no doubt of 
the ultimate outcome of the struggle. 
The Zeitgeist of our day wears trousers, 
if not pants, and who shall prevail 
against him? 

But the incident reminds us of an ear- 
lier time in the history of the church, 
when the same issue came up in another 
form. The Bulgars who now occupy the 
center of the stage first attracted the 
attention of the civilized world when 
they sent in a petition to the Pope to 
know if they might become Christians 
without discarding their national cos- 
tume. Christians hitherto had been all 
sansculottes, and it was a debatable 
noint whether this was to be regarded as 
an essential part of the Christian reli- 
gion or not. The stricter missionaries 
had insisted that the Bulgars must take 
off trousers when they became Chris- 
tians, just as our missionaries have re- 
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quired the South Sea Islanders to put 
them on. But fortunately, the chair of St. 
Peter was occupied at that time by a man 
of unusually broad and tolerant mind 
and he decided that the Bulgars might 
enter the fold without leaving their 
nether garments outside. 

We hasten to add—lest the Catholic 
editors come down upon us—that by 
“unusually” we do not intend to reflect 
unfavorably upon the mentality of the 
other popes. All sects are liable to the 
temptation of regarding costume as one 
of the essentials of religion. The ortho- 
dox Mohammedan, Jew, Dunker or 
Quaker looks with suspicion at the aban- 
donment of distinctive garb as a portent 
of apostacy, and such, indeed, it often is. 
To be able to overlook anything so con- 
spicuous as the fashion of one’s gar- 
ments, to regard clothing as something 
merely superficial, requires a loftiness of 
mind which few have altogether attained. 
Yet this common confusion of accidental 
trappings with the real value and mean- 
ing of men and measures’ is a fertile 
cause of misunderstandings and inter- 
feres with progress everywhere. The 
papal decision in the Bulgarian case 
made it possible for Christianity to ex- 
tend its sway beyond the Mediterranean 
region into the north, where climate and 
convenience prescribed other styles of 
dress. This memorable date—which for 
the moment we cannot recollect—marks 
the expansion of Christianity into a 
world religion, adaptable to all sorts and 
conditions of -men, Bulgars as well as 
Italians, Chinese merchants as well as 
Caucasian monks. ; 


By Grace of the Deluge 


Noah’s flood revolutionized society, by 
extinguishing most of it. The metaphor- 
ical deluge accurately foretold by the 
debonair Louis brought a new social or- 
der to France. The terribly real tidal 
wave which wreckt Galveston brought 
commission government. 

Now 116,000 people in Dayton, Ohio, 
whose everyday government was swept 
off its feet by the great flood, have 
learned from their emergency committee 
how well a small body can run a city. 

When, therefore, Dayton came to vote 
on the question of a charter revision con- 
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vention, a sweeping majority supported 
John H. Patterson and his city manager 
ticket. This practically assures to the 
city this newest form of municipal or- 
ganization. 

As our readers know, the city manager 
plan has been tested with excellent re- 
sults in Staunton, Virginia, and Sumter, 
South Carolina, both small cities, and 
has been introduced at one or two other 
points. The key to the plan is the single 
executive, appointed by a policy-deter- 
mining elective council, and responsible 
for all his subordinates. The efficiency 
of one-man administration is added to 
the simplicity of the commission plan. 
The city manager is the latest fruition 
of the movement for business-like mu- 
nicipal government, and nowhere else 
has he had so large an opportunity to 
prove his worth. 

Watch Dayton! 


California Plus Philadelphia 
Plus New York 


Young Mr. McLoughlin hails from 


California. We expect dash and verve 


from that irrepressible state. But Mr. 
R. Norris Williams comes from Phila- 
delphia, and hoary tradition speaks 
otherwise of that estimable city. Never- 
theless, Mr. McLoughlin and Mr. Wil- 
liams, with the cool-headed Mr. Hackett, 
from New York, where you must keep 
cool to keep alive, have together brought 
back the Davis Cup—and a world cham- 
pionship in tennis—to America. 

It takes East and West, and a con- 
stantly increasing army of experts and 
“dubs” on clay and turf and asphalt 
courts in the background, to win tennis 
honors from the old country, but with 
all hands working, the thing has been 
done, and splendidly. 

The Davis Cup comes to take its place 
beside the International Polo Cup. And 
now for Sir Thomas! 


In Brief 


To rehabilitate the American “sardine” 
in the world’s trade, the Department of 
Agriculture has established a special labo- 
ratory at Eastport, Maine, where improved 
methods of packing can be worked out to 
replace the stupidly wasteful ones now in 
use. Competition has reduced prices “to a 
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point where it is practically impossible to 
put up first class sardines in a proper man- 
ner,” and the quality has fallen below the 
line of decency. The packers are now ready 
to “get together and save the-industry,” and 
show signs of “stopping cut-throat compe- 
tition,” in the words of the department bul- 
letin. But is not free competition, by, all 
the Democratic party holds sacred, the ideal 
state of commerce and industry? Let the 
Department of Agriculture beware the De- 
partment of Justice. 


Landlords are undoubtedly detestable 
people, just like so many other classes who 
have things we don’t want and wouldn’t 
know what to do with if we had them. But 
we can’t help feeling pity for the outraged 
French M’sieur whose palatial residence 
has been turned open to the poor of Paris, 
thru the beneficent kindliness of a tenant 
grown aweary of his landlordship. The 
lease has eighteen months to run and Count 
de la Rochefoucauld, the lessee, greeted the 
poor with champagne when they came to 
take possession. None will blame the land- 
lord if he considers his tenant no ’count. 


“This hat was made in Montecristo, S. A. 
It took two years to weave and the work 
was done entirely under water. Two natives 
went blind during the work. Its value is 
estimated at over $100.” In words to, that 
effect we saw a Panama hat advertized in a 
window. We wonder how much the pathos 
added to the estimated value, and whether 
it is good advertizing to mention poor con- 
ditions of labor. There is the germ of a 
good sermon in this. 


Prison schools exist in forty-four of the 
fifty-five prisons in the United States and 
Canada reporting to the Nationa! Bureau 
of Education, both academic and trade sub- 
jects being taught. It is admirable anc, nec- 
essary for society to seize the belated op- 
portunity which caging a man gives to 
equip him with the portion of his educa- 
tional heritage which is his due. But how 
pathetically we blunder in neglecting the 
child till he has to be caged! 


The question of whether a battleship or a 
merchant ship shall go thru the Panaraa 
Canal first is absorbing enough attention 
to cause the unthinking to suspect it is of 
importance. The Canal was, of course, built 
to aid commerce rather than combat, and 
yet a battleship typifies more than a mer- 
chantman the national power. Let both 
kinds of ships go thru the Canal in the 
opening day and toss up a penny to see 
which leads. 














[This is the time when New York is in the midst of the selection of candidates for the fall 
municipal campaign. On the one side is Tammany Hall and on the other, the Republicans, Pro- 
gressives and Independent Democrats trying to ‘“‘fuse’’ on a joint platform and ticket. As the Re- 
publicans and Progressives are not at present, on speaking terms, there are no direct fusion con- 
ferences, but a Citizens Municipal Committee of 110 are acting as the central clearing house. They 
propose to make public now very shortly the Anti-Tammany slate which is expected to be indorsed 
at the primaries by the three Anti-Tammany parties. The Tammany candidate at the present writ- 
ing looks to be Mayor Gaynor, articles by and about whom we have printed in THE INDEPENDENT 
during the past three years. The two chief fusion candidates are District Attorney Whitman, whose 
remarkable success in prosecuting the police grafters is known thruout the country, and George 
McAneny, the President of the Borough of Manhattan, and the man who is generally conceded 
to have no superior in intimate knowledge of the multifarious problems confronting New York. 
The following sketch of Mr. McAneny will give the people of the country a fine idea of the per- 


sonality and ability of the man. The heading shows Mr. McAneny, his wife and son vacationing.— 


Epivor. | 


“Isn’t it a big enough ambition to be 
mayor of a city like that?” he asked. 

So impalpable in the moonlight seemed 
the flowing roadway of the great bridge, 
flung high above the river, that our mo- 
tor car might have ‘been soaring swiftly 
between sky and water. Before and be- 
hind us, to right and to left, myriad 
lights mapped out the five boroughs in 
diagrams of fire. He had called it an 
“imperial city” and truly few men could 
have looked unmoved on the scene that 
lay beneath our eyes. 

It is rather characteristic of the man 
that our talk had to be somewhat dis- 
jointed, bumping about in the tonneau 
of a touring car. I have interviewed 
George McAneny twice now—and both 
times it has been of necessity on the 
wing, as he flitted from place to place 
between appointments. 

For he is a hard and conscientious 
worker. That, perhaps, is his most salient 
single characteristic. Add to that, native 
administrative ability, great tenacity of 


purpose and what, for lack of a better 


expression, I would call municipal pa- 
triotism—and you will understand how 
it comes that Mr. McAneny has lifted 
an office, long a refuge for figureheads, 


nonentities and worse, to the plane of a 
model civic administration which has 
won him national recognition. 

Probably no one will deny that the 
problem of better municipal government 
is one of the gravest we have to solve in 
this country. In a sense it is fundamental 
to all of our political problems. In ever 
increasing measure we are becoming a 
nation of city dwellers. Until we have 
learned to govern our own cities well, 
how may we of the cities expect to share 
successfully in the solution of the great 
problems of national government? 

Altho New York City with its vast 
size and heterogeneous population may 
not fairly be said to typify the problem 
of American municipal government, yet 
it does in greater or less degree sum up 
the widely varying problems of great 
cities thruout the country. Moreover, 
altho few people realize it, New York 
has substantially that commission form 
of government which seems to be finding 
more and more favor in progressive 
American cities. It seems to me that 
these reasons justify the widespread in- 
terest which students of municipal af- 
fairs in so many parts of the country 
have taken in Mr. McAneny’s business- 
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GEORGE McANENY, PRESIDENT OF THE BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 
He is what President Wilson would call a “forward looking man.” His hobby is city planning, and his 


program for New York includes also a “welfare department,’’ more system and economy in finance, and a 
revised charter. Mr. McAneny is forty-three. He served seven years on New York newspapers, and was 


one of the incorporators, in 1907, of the Bureau of Municipal Research, which specializes in efficiency in 
city government. 
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like administration, both of his own bor- 
ough of Manhattan and as a leading 
member of the greater city’s governing 
comission, somewhat cryptically named 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment. It is of interest, too, that Mr. Mc- 
Aneny, prominent among the members 
of this commission who were elected on 
a fusion reform ticket defeating the 
nominees of that archetype of all Amer- 
ican political machines, Tammany Hall, 
should have won his way by sheer force 
of substantial achievement to a leading 
place among the men who are spoken of 
as possible candidates for next mayor 
of New York. 

This means more than may appear on 
the surface. For Mr. McAneny has 
fought his way up under some pretty 
severe handicaps. When he went into 
office he had practically no administra- 
tive experience and was, perhaps, best 
known as a “reformer,” a member of 
civic associations, whose business is usu- 
ally rather to criticize municipal officers 
than to put into effect constructive 
measures of reform. He had to contend 
with all the prejudice with which the 
practical politician regards the man he 
calls a reformer. Mr. McAneny, more- 
over, has not a particularly inspiring 
personality. He is by nature rather in- 
different, I think—at any rate, the re- 
verse of the type commonly called ag- 
gressive. Rather slight, almost frail, in 
build, he looks the student that he is. 
Withal he is a forceful speaker when 
aroused, and has that marvelous com- 
mand of facts and figures which is the 
surest sign of earnest study and a reten- 
tive memory. But as one of his friends 
said half regretfully: 

“He just can’t call names.” 

I think in all that Mr. McAneny said 
to me that night there stood out most 
strongly what I have called his municipal 
patriotism. Something of the same sort 
you will find in talking to a man of small- 
er towns and of certain big Western 
cities, but the average New Yorker is 
either too busy for this feeling or else 
he keeps it mighty well concealed. It was 
pleasant to realize the sincerity of the 
pride with which Mr. McAneny spoke of 
the great city he served. 

“The most wonderful city in the 
world,” he called it. “There is not an- 
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other like it and I do not think there 
ever has been in history. It is a little 
nation in itself. Do you know that the 
annual budget of the City of New York 
calls for considerably more money, for 
instance, than the entire sum that the 
Government of Belgium spends in a 
year? Do you realize that our subways 
and rapid transit lines will have cost 
when completed more than the Panama 
Canal, which has been called the greatest 
engineering work in history?” 

I had happened to suggest that the 
mayoralty of New York City most often 
in the past had proved the grave of po- 
litical ambition. One defeated candidate 
for the office, had ‘subsequently been 
elected President of the United States, 
I remembered, but beyond that I could 
not recollect that any mayor had ever 
become governor of the state. 

“Yes, John T. Hoffman,” the reply 
came instantly from Mr. McAneny’s en- 
eyclopaedic memory, “Mayor 1866 to 
1868, Governor 1869 to 1872.” 

“But isn’t it a big enough ambition 
to be mayor of a city like this?” he con- 
tinued. “I can imagine few greater op- 
portunities, and to me there could be no 
more inspiring service.” 

No one will doubt Mr. McAneny’s sin- 
cerity in this, knowing the thing that 
comes nearest his heart in all his work 
and thought. His hobby, he calls it: city 
planning. He uses the phrase in the wid- 
est sense of building for the future. He 
believes, and no doubt rightly, that half 
the ills to which American cities of to- 
day are heir may be traced directly to the 
hit-or-miss, helter-skelter way in which 
most of them have grown up from town 
and village. 

“Our finances and hence all our munic- 
ipal activities,” he said, “are still bound 
in chains forged by past generations, and 
we of today are determining how truly the 
city of the future will be adapted to the 
social and living condition of future gen- 
erations. We must have vision enough to 
see the wonderful growth of our city in 
the years to come and wisdom enough to 
pave the way for that growth along sane 
and rational lines.” 

Now if there is any one thing which 
stands out in Mr. McAneny’s record as 
Borough President and member of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
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it is precisely this breadth of vision in 
building for the future. He is what 
President Wilson would call a “forward 
looking man.” As chairman of the com- 
mittee which represented the city gov- 
ernment in the negotiations leading to 
the final and satisfactory settlement of 
the rapid transit problem, Mr. McAneny 
stood out staunchly for a solution as 
nearly as possible permanent. 

“The first necessity,” he said, not 
once, vut many times, “is that the rapid 
transit lines should observe the proper 
future development of the city rather 
than that they should be laid out along 
routes between present congested cen- 
ters which promise the largest immedi- 
ate profits.” 

Needless to say this point of view did 
not meet with the enthusiastic approval 
of the men who represented the present 
rapid transit operating companies. Mr. 
McAneny won out, however, and not only 
did the final agreement between the city 
and the transit companies care for the 
immediate needs of the present, but ade- 
quate provision was also made for all 
necessary extensions of existing or fu- 
ture lines as a comprehensive whole. Fu- 
ture generations will have quite as good 
reason as the present-day citizens of 
New York to be grateful to Mr. Mc- 
Aneny for the good work he did here. 

As chairman of the Board of Estimate 
committee on the hight, size and ar- 
rangement of buildings, Mr. McAneny 
has been supervising another most im- 
portant work looking toward the future 
growth of the city. Few people realize 
what grave problems of sanitation and 
traffic congestion are in store for future 
generations if the present practise of 
crowding together enormously tall build- 
ings within narrow areas is permitted to 
go on unchecked. The committee is still 
conferring with experts as to the best 
method of dealing with this situation, 
but. there seems little reason to doubt 
that a practicable solution will be found. 

As Borough President of Manhattan 
Mr. McAneny found himself confronted 
with a very serious problem in the rap- 
idly increasing congestion of street traf- 
fic in certain districts. A large measure 
of relief from these conditions was ob- 
tained by ousting the sidewalk encroach- 
ments of property owners in these con- 
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gested districts, thus allowing the streets 
to be widened without reducing the size 
of the sidewalks. Ridiculously simple as 
this remedy may seem, it never appears 
to have occurred to any one before. 

It is exactly this determination to 
make the best possible use of the facil- 
ities already at his disposal which has 
made Mr. McAneny’s administration of 
his borough a model of economy and 
efficiency. He has applied the common- 
sense rules of good business management 
to public office. He has eliminated waste 
and extravagance with scant heed of pos- 
sible political consequences. His appoint- 
ments, always absolutely non-partizan, 
have been made with the single object of 
obtaining the most efficient and capable 
men for the work required. The net re- 
sult has been that he has kept the run- 
ning expenses of the Borough of Man- 
hattan consistently under his annual ap- 
propriations, while giving the citizens 
of that borough a vastly improved ad- 
ministration of their public affairs. 

The sum total of these problems which 
Mr. McAneny has solved in the past four 
years constitutes a substantial founda- 
tion of practical experience in civic ad- 


ministration such as few candidates for 


the mayoralty of New York have of- 
ferred in recent years. He has made 
good, emphatically, on his job—and he 
wants a bigger one. He has, moreover, 
very definite idea—and ideals—of what 
he wants to accomplish in that bigger 
job. In talking of these things not long 
ago he grouped the important work 
which the next mayor of New York 
would have to do under four main heads 
in order of their importance as follows: 

1. City planning in his broad sense of 
the words. 

2. Provision for the health, sanitary 
housing, social life, recreation, etc., of 
the present and future inhabitants of the 
city. This he calls the “welfare depart- 
ment” of the municipal government. 

3. Greater system and economy in the 
city’s finances. 

4. Thoro revision of the city’s charter. 

What Mr. McAneny has accomplished 
along the lines of city planning and finan- 
cial economy has already been described. 
As a member of the Board of Estimate 
committee on health, charities and hos- 
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pitals he has also had much practical ex- 
perience in what he terms the city’s wel- 
fare work. He wants to see the field of 
that work broadened and the work itself 
made more efficient. A characteristic 
recent episode in his career was the hot 
fight which he precipitated when he pro- 
posed to utilize a part of the city’s elec- 
trical power equipment during idle hours 
for the mnaufacture of artificial ice to 
be sold at cost to the city poor thru the 
municipal milk stations. To most of us 
probably there would seem little differ- 
ence between the city’s selling pure milk 
at cost to save babies’ lives in the hot 
summer and selling ice at cost to keep 
that same milk cool and healthful. But 
from the howls of indignation that arose 
one would have supposed that Mr. Mc- 
Aneny was proposing to commit the city 
to an entire system of socialistic munici- 
pal ownership. It might be added that the 
most vehement of these protests arose 
from the general direction of certain 
large dealers in ice. 

No one at all familiar with New York 
City’s recent political history is likely 
to deny the crying need of a new charter. 
Indeed, the present charter has practi- 
cally no friends. Even Tammany tried to 
revise it a short time ago, but the friends 
of good government found the revision, 
proposed as a cure, rather worse than 
present ills and the new charter very 
deservedly failed of adoption. 

As long ago as 1908 Governor Hughes 
appointed a commission to draw up a 
new charter for the city, and of this 
commission Mr. McAneny was a promi- 
nent member. His familiarity with the 
intricacies of the city’s charter has more 
than once stood him in good stead in his 
recent municipal service. The fact that 
the whole charter question will probably 
come up before the New York State Con- 
stitutional Convention next year goes 
far to justify Mr. McAneny in his belief 
that the next mayor of the city will find 
this question one of the most important 
of his administration. 

It will be noted that Mr. McAneny did 
not include police affairs in his list of 
problems which the next mayor will be 
called upon to solve. In view of the po- 
litical developments resulting from the 
recent police exposures and trials, I 
asked him if he did not think that this 
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question was bound to be an important 
factor in the next campaign. 

“Not as important as you probably 
think,” he replied. “The people of this 
city are not influenced solely by things 
that pass in the headlines. I do not mean 
to say that the proper administration of 
the police department is not always a 
most important thing to the city, but the 
other things I have mentioned are of far 
greater and more far-reaching conse- 
quence.” 

Mr. McAneny discust the police sit- 
uation frankly and his position in the 
matter may be summed up in a few 
words. He believes that the great major- 
ity of the force is honest and trustwor- 
thy, that the corrupt minority which fig- 
ured in the recent exposures is compara- 
tively small in number. He does not fa- 
vor a permanent commissioner remov- 
able only on charges. He believes that 
the mayor of the city should be held 
strictly accountable for his police policy 
and that the commissioner as the may- 
or’s appointee should put that policy into 
practical effect. Mr. McAneny, however, 
favors a permanent uniformed head of 
the force with centralized authority over 
matters of discipline. In this connection 
Mr. McAneny would like to see a change 
in the present system which leaves no al- 
ternative in punishing delinquent police- 
men between fines and dismissal from 
the force. The system of fining he re- 
gards as pernicious, since the hardship is 
most felt by the delinquent’s family and 
is often a temptation to grafting as a 
means of making up the loss of pay. 

Mr. McAneny made it clear, however, 
that important as he considered the police 
question he would not be willing to make 
a campaign on that single issue. And his 
position in this gives an insight into his 
general attitude toward all* municipal 
affairs. He is not easily stampeded, he 
does not readily lose his sense of pro- 
portion. Tenacious of purpose as he un- 
doubtedly is when once his mind is made 
up, he is loath to give off hand judg- 
ment on any proposition that may be 
put up to him. This may not be the stuff 
of which political campaign heroes are 
made, but it is usually accounted pretty 
good material for dependable and effi- 
cient executives, whether in private busi- 
ness or in the public service. 

New York City. 


An Idy! of the Clovers 


_ By E. P. Powell 


AuTHoR or “THe Country Home,” Etc. 


“Go out, little Ned,” said my mother, 
“into the pasture lane, and bring back a 
bunch of sweet clover; enough for the 
drawers of clothes, and some over for 
the dining room.” The mothers of those 
days were real mothers, and they knew 
the value of the wild plants about them; 
and did not have to run to the store 
every day, to buy something from India 
or the Cape of Good Hope. They went 
down to the brooksides in the glen and 
gathered mints; and there was sage and 
thyme and pennyroyal in the herb gar- 
dens of those days. I do not know that 


any mother failed to have a garden of 
herbs, and in it they had criander for 
cookies, and there was fennel to be car- 
ried in the pocket to church, and chewed, 
when the sermon was too long for ears 
and eyes. 

As for sweet clover, it grew where the 


wagon trail came up from the orchard, 
and where nothing else cared to grow. 
“Wait a minute!” said the little mother, 
“and I will go with you.” Indeed, those 
were great times, when there was just 
room enough between the baking of 
. bread and the spinning of yarn, and of 
such like doings, for one of those tramps 
together out in the fields. To this very 
day my soul is written all over with the 
records of those delicious affairs either 
just after dinner or just before sunset. 

Yes, and there was such love for babes 
in those days that it swept away all 
worry about fashions and social func- 
tions. To this day—being eighty—I 
thank God He did not send me into this 
world by the route of a cheap sort of 
mother; a woman who had no real char- 
acter. Bless my soul! What can a man do 
who doesn’t date back to a right sort of 
mother and a right sort of father; people 
with strength enough and stuff enough 
in them to make them remembered unto 
the second and third generation? 

So it was that afternoon, that we 
started for some bunches of sweet clover. 
We zigzagged thru the pasture as happy 
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folk are likely to do, picking here and 
there something pretty or odd. And as 
we ran to her shouting with everything 
we found, she would sit down now and 
then on one of the big boulders, and look- 
ing things over lovingly, and would tell 
us all that she knew about them. It was 
old-fashioned plant lore, about Sweet 
Susan, and Maid in the Mist, and Butter 
Cups, but it was just as good lore as that 
they have nowadays, with more Latin in 
it and six syllables instead of two. 

Then our father came along with his 
scythe on his shoulder—a stalwart man 
and a lovable—and he smiled as he said: 
“Pish! little mother! what is it at all 
you are getting here in the weeds?” “To 
be sure,” said our mother, “but they are 
not weeds at all. Only you and I do not 
know all that they are; and what we 
don’t know enough to use, those we call 
weeds.” 

“To be sure!” said our father. “And 
you are right; for corn was once grass, 
and not sq long ago tomatoes were love 
apples, and potatoes were poison. And 
out of the rest of it I think we shall get 
some more fine things yet.” Then, look- 
ing a long way ahead, as the little 
woman had a way of doing, she said, 
“Remember the mints for lamb sauce, 
and the docks and the dandelions for 
home beer, and the purslanes and the 
pigweed for greens; only today we are 
after sweet clover.” “That,” said my 
father, “that really is a weed—the pity 
of it.” 

And now we had reached the lane, and 
the hard pan clay where nothing else 
grew, but it was indeed sweet with 
clover; that is, the air was sweet, and as 
for the clover there was nothing else in 
Nature so delicious to handle. Five and 
six feet tall, it leaned and it twisted and 
it blossomed, as white as the little clover 
that grows along meadows’ edges. And 
the bees, why they were everywhere by 
the thousands. They did not seem to 
think it was a weed, but they buzzed as 
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if they were getting a treasure, as in- 
deed they were. Nowhere else on that 
July day was there so much real joy of 
insect life, and the most beautiful 
butterflies, purple and yellow and brown, 
touched, and kissed, and tasted, and rev- 
eled, and were never still for one minute. 
Only the bees went home loaded, in long, 
straight flights, and other bees came 
back, saying, “Where indeed is the gold 
mine, or what is better, the nectar with 
which we shall fill our hives?” 

Sweet clover was kept out of the poll- 
ing list of weeds by nothing else except 
its name. Housewives, like our dear 
mother, gathered bunches to dry in their 
drawers of clothes, where the fragrance 
was as wholesome as it was delicious. A 
single sprig would sometimes be toler- 
ated anywhere, for its beauty and its 
perfume; and this perfume had a habit 
of following you after you had walked 
by; and everybody, smelling it, wished 
that this poet of clovers were good for 
something. 

I remember well that in those days 
“Old Greek,” as the boys used to call the 
beloved Hamilton College poet-professor 
of Homer and Sophocles, had such a 
passion for this plant that he sowed it 
along the highway. That did not please 
the farmers at all, and the economic 
pathmasters hoed it out. They would not 
permit it to go to seed where it could 
spread itself into adjacent meadows. So 
it was that sweet clover was mostly 
arrested from getting very far into our 
lawns or into our meadows. 

Mostly it succeeded in growing along 
the towpaths of our canals, and wher- 
ever else the ground was tramped as 
solid as when clay is baked into porce- 
lain. It seemed to like barren spots, and 
that was about the only thing that saved 
a good deal of soil from stick tights and 
burdocks. It really transformed the ugli- 
est places into the most beautiful and 
fragrant. When wagons drove thru there 
went up a great sweetness that filled al! 
the air, and so charmed even the bare- 
toed canal towers that they pulled 
bunches of it to tie about their horses’ 
necks, or thrust into their pockets. It 
was a civilizer at that. 

What we want of clovers is always 
meadows and hay. Alas! animals would 
not eat sweet clover (at least so it was 
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understood), and it certainly was not 
their choice. It was bitter, and good 
neither for forage nor for the haymow. 
Farmers who found it in their meadow 
borders snipt it off with the scythe, and 
let it lie to dry up where it fell. It had 
no welcome anywhere, except that which 
the little mothers gave it in their draw- 
ers and in their vases. What a pity, for, 
like alfalfa, it was an immigrant from 
Asiatic Russia, and why had it traveled 
this long way except on a good mission? 
We had not yet heard about humus and 
legumes, and how to make soil, and how 
to gather nitrogen from the air. All 
these wonderful things were yet to be 
found out, and that was not forty years 
ago. 

Alfalfa had, however, come to be ideal- 
ized as the very glorification of utility, 
the king of clovers, the plow that went 
deepest for its food; but its mate, sweet 
clover, of the same legume family, was 
outlawed by man and beast. The two 
plants even resembled each other, and 
they nourished or were nourished by the 
same bacteria. The roots of sweet clover 
were, after all, very nearly as useful 
(only we knew nothing about it) as 
those of alfalfa, and could plow deep 
down into the soil and reach up into the 
air as nitrogen gatherers. 

And there we were! It was a good 
place to start from; only we had some- 
thing more to learn, and were blind as 
bats. Sweet clover roots plowed into the 
soil not only were adding immensely to 
the nitrogen of the soil, but the plant 
itself made tip-top humus; and there 
you get the beginning of all horticultural 
value. We had in hand, without knowing 
it, the best renewer of poor soil and 
worn out meadows that Nature had fur- 
nished. It was for that very reason that 
sweet clover was always planting itself 
on the most barren spot in our farms. It 
is hard to tell which is the most aston- 
ishing, that we should have been blind 
to this valuation, or that we ever should 
have found it out. 

Somehow, no one seems to know just 
when, an inspiration was felt almost 
everywhere among the wideawake farm- 
ers, and among the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations, to observe this 
despized plant and find out what it was 
doing. At the same time our foreign con- 
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suls reported the same work going on in 
Europe and Asia. Was it not possible 
that sweet clover had agricultural! util- 
ity? Reports came back startlingly curi- 
ous; and almost without notice, sweet 
clover became one of the princes of the 
soil, the peer of alfalfa; and today it 
shares with that plant the place of most 
importance in agriculture. 

One of the first things to be discovered 
was that in Kentucky the biggest fields 
of sweet clover were to be found where, 
for a hundred years, the soil had been 
exhausted by tobacco. Tobacco had been 
followed by wheat, and then the land 
had been given up to whatever happened 
to catch. A century of abuse had left the 
soil depleted almost beyond use. Sweet 
clover was brought into that section 
accidentally, and it was found that 
where it had had its way for a few years 
a bumper crop of tobacco could be grown. 

Then it was farther reported from 
three or four states that sweet clover 
was regenerating vast areas that had 
been washed out and given up. Thou- 
sands of acres were being reclaimed by 
its use as a mulch, or as a crop to plow 
under. H. R. Boardman, in his book 
called Gleanings in Bee Culture, was one 
of the first to declare that it was good 
food for horses, for cattle and for sheep, 
and that hogs became very fond of it in 
the green state. All this was a revelation, 
not looked for, nor in the least expected, 
yet there it was. 

But have we all this while been over- 
looking the fact, a fact that we boys dis- 
covered many years ago, that nowhere in 
the world, unless in a basswood grove, 
do the bees so swarm as in a patch of 
sweet clover? Thousands of pounds of 
honey are made from our alfalfa fields, 
but not a whit better honey, nor more 
of it, than comes from this renovated 
weed. We cannot have too many good 
honey plants. Sweet clover it is to the 
end; sweet to the bees, sweet to the ani- 
mals, and sweet in the drawers of the 
housewives. 

It brings with it yet its old time 
beauty and sweetness, and with all its 
added glory, it remains the same dear 
old sweet clover of our boyhood days. 
The bees say, “We told you so,” and the 
horses and the cows say, “Well, it is 
pretty good, after all”; and the hogs 
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remind us that they aiways did like it, 
and the sheep still reyect only the woody 
stenis. It is not, of course, the only reve- 
lation of this sort that we have recentiy 
heard, only it is the best. This is the 
way of it; that we have been living in 
a world that we knew very little about, 
and no doubt still know very little. We 
shall go on discovering unseen beauties 
and hidden values, until the dear old 
globe is such a beautiful heaven and such 
a well furnished home that we shall stop 
praying to be transferred to another. 

Truly now I would like to hear the lit- 
tle mother calling once more, “Ned, will 
you go and bring me a bunch of sweet 
clover for the clothes press?” Our hair 
has someway become as white as the 
sweet clover blossoms, and a lot of days 
have slipt over into the valley of the 
Good Bye; and the simplicity of those 
days is gone forever; only some other 
things have not gone; only bettered. Old 
Greek was right and somewhere, from 
the Shades, I should like to call out to 
him that, after all, in this world, the 
poet is the most valuable man; foresee- 
ing what others do not find out for many 
years; but it is at poems that all good 
farmers are all the time at work, only 
they do not always know it. Here and 
there, among the prosaic lines of reaping 
and plowing, there flashes out a line that 
would scan with anything given us by 
Homer or Milton. 

Yes, indeed, that is what we are weav- 
ing. There is a value in the beautiful, as 
well as in the so-called useful; and there 
is an economic estimate belonging to 
that which has apparently only sweet- 
ness. Notice how Nature flings violets 
all over your valley meadows; sets wild 
strawberries creeping thru your pas- 
tures; and makes delicate odors, distilled 
from the mints, where only the cattle 
are to browse. There is honey in the 
blossoms of our basswoods, where the 
tree lifts them eighty feet aloft, and 
only the bees and humming birds can 
collect the nectar. Poems! poems! and 
poetry everywhere! Does your barn con- 
tain abundance of hay; and has it for 
man or beast no rhythm or rime? 

So it was that when Nature made all 
the rest of the clovers, she made also one 
more, the clover that was before all 
sweet. And she said, by and by they will 
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find it out, that it is good for something 
else but to smell of, only sweet it shall 
be. And so they did find it out. When 
the experiment stations and agricultural 
colleges came about, they used their 
noses for some good reason; but they 
used also reason; and they left nothing 
at all in the corners of the fields without 
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investigation. That is it; we are to let 
nothing alone hereafter. Yes, little moth- 
er! We will bring you a bunch of sweet 
clover; but we will put more of it in our 
barns; and we will keep on looking to see 
that no good thing has been created in 
vain. 
Clinton, N. Y. 


At the Pasture Bars 


By Eleanor Duncan Wood 


Little maid at the pasture bars, 
Waiting to see the new moon shine, 
And high in God’s heaven the faithful stars 
That keep their tryst with that heart of 
thine; 
Dreaming—as maids have dreamed before— 
Of a wonderful city far away, 
Where Fortune waits with her golden store 
And Fame shall crown thee some day, 
some day. 


Thine the round of the daily task, 
Dull in the doing it oft may be; 
But souls in thy city of dreams would ask 
No better fortune than falls to thee. 
Health, and plenty, and home, and cheer, 
Blossoms of April znd hearth fire’s giow, 
These mark the path of thy peaceful year, 
As the sun-lit seasons come and go. 


Little maid, in that city wide, 
Thou would’st miss the blessings that 
throng thee here; 
The vine-hung church by the river’s side, 
The home of thy child’s heart, old and 
dear, 
Tender clasp of a loyal hand, 
Song of bird, and of homing bees, 
Hearts that love thee and understand, 
Life holds nothing that counts with these. 


Thy city of dreams is a lonesome place, 
And Fame but a worthless thing, men say; 
And what were the good of silks and lace 
If the heart beneath them ached alway? 
Little maid, let the vision pass, 
There waits for thy journeying path more 
fair 
And hark! I hear in the springing grass 
The feet that shall walk beside thee there 


For he comes—Love comes with the moon- 


beams bright, 


And his arm is strong, and his soul is true. 
And in his eyes is the steadfast light 
Of the stars that smile from their depths 


of blue. 


“Heart of mv heart, turn not away; 
I'll guard thee from all that pains or mars, 
And in Love’s own path we will walk for aye, 
Dear little maid at the pasture bars.” 


Maysville, Ky. 





Why France Is Arming 


The Reasons for the Sudden Increase in the French Military Power 
By Alvan F. Sanborn 


[We have been puzzled—and we presume our readers have also—to understand why in a time 
of peace with no cause of conflict visible the French have been willing to add to their already 
heavy burdens the additional expense of maintaining a greater standing army than ever before. The 
bill increasing the period of military service for all young men from two to three years and be- 
ginning it at the age of twenty instead of twenty-one past the Chamber of Deputies on July 19 by 
a vote of 258 to 204. Altho this involves a personal sacrifice on the part of almost every family 
such as we can hardly realize, yet the measure seems to be a popular one thruout the country and 
in all classes. We have asked Mr. Sanborn, who, as an American long resident in France, is well 
qualified to appreciate and interpret French sentiment, to explain the meaning of the surprizing 
change that has taken place in the last few years.—EpITor. ] 


The impression seems to prevail in 
America—judging by the newspapers 
and the letters arriving here from that 
quarter—that the French people have 
suddenly become possessed with a veri- 


table frenzy of militarism. There is, 


much error and a little truth in the con- 
ception. It is true that France is in the 
midst of a revival of patriotism. But 
this awakening is an instinctive gesture 
of self-defense, a natural and even inevi- 
table revolt against unbearable persecu- 
tion and exploitation, a fresh instance of 
the proverbial turning of the worm. It 
should not be confounded for an instant 
with the gratuitous belligerency, the ir- 
responsible craving for military adven- 
ture and glory, the passion of war for 
war’s sake, of certain periods of French 
history. 

In the spring of 1875, four years after 
the signing of the Treaty of Frankfort, 
Bismarck, disturbed and irritated by the 
miraculous recuperative power of the 
vanquished people, threatened to draw 
the last drop of French blood. At the 
same time the Prussian papers talked of 
another war cynically and confidently, 
the only point about which they seemed 
to have any doubt being whether the 
campaign would be begun at once or in 
the fall. The Czar of Russia, Alexander 
II, gave France to understand that she 
had nothing to fear, and, in May, during 
a visit to Berlin, he made it so clear that 
an attack upon France would mean war 
with Russia (notwithstanding the fact 
that Russia was then a member of the 
Triple Alliance) that the iron chancellor 
renounced temporarily his nefarious 
project. 

Twelve years later, in 1887, when the 
political conflicts developt by Boulan- 
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gism had thrown France into a state of 
commotion verging on civil war, Bis- 
marck again became threatening; but 
the successor of Alexander II, Alexander 
III (who, the year before, had with- 
drawn Russia from the Triple Alliance), 
spiked the Prussian guns by instructing 
his Minister of Foreign Affairs not to 
allow France to be “diminished” and by 
rapidly mobilizing an important body of 
troops on the Polish frontier. And thus, 
a second time, France was saved by 
Russia from invasion. 

The accession of Wilhelm II to the 
Prussian throne in 1888 followed, in 
1890, by the forced retirement of Bis- 
marck, and, in 1891, by the conclusion 
of a defensive alliance between France 
and Russia (which established “Euro- 
pean equilibrium” by providing a much- 
needed counterpoise to the Triple Alli- 
ance) ushered in a period of relative 
tranquility and security for France. Dur- 
ing the first fifteen or sixteen years of 
his reign, the Kaiser made a great show 
of magnanimity towards his country’s 
former adversary. When President Car- 
not was assassinated, he liberated two 
French naval officers charged with espi- 
onage, and he was the first ruler to send 
his condolences to the widow. He dele- 
gated to represent him at the obsequies 
of President Faure, Prince Antoine Rad- 
ziwill, who had close family ties in 
France. He sent tactfully worded mes- 
sages of sympathy on the occasions of 
the deaths of the marshals Canrobert 
and MacMahon and of such catastrophes 
as the Charity Bazaar fire, the sinking 
of the “Bourgogne,” and the destruction 
of Saint-Pierre of Martinique. He select- 
ed real gentlemen as ambassadors to 
Paris ard “cultivated” the French am- 
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bassadors to Berlin. He was admirably 
correct thruout the Dreyfus affair. He 
invited a French squadron to participate 
in the ceremony of the opening of the 
Canal of Kiel. He combined with the 
Dual Alliance to rob Japan of the fruits 
of her victory in the Sino-Japanese War. 
He charmed Jules Simon, who visited 
Berlin in 1890, by hearty hospitality and 
by praises of the progress of the French 
army. He asked Gen. Bonnal to follow 
the Prussian military maneuvers in 1901, 
and he entertained his guest right royal- 
ly. On the fourteenth of December, 
1891 (an anniversary of the War of 
1870), he paid tribute to “the chivalrous 
enemy,” and, on December second, 1895 
(another anniversary of the same war), 
he referred tenderly to the “brave 
French soldiers who battled with the 
courage of despair for their laurels, 
their past and their emperor.” In 1899, 
while cruising in the North Sea, he vis- 
ited the French school-ship “Iphigénie,” 
and sent to President Loubet a telegram 
of thanks for the cordial welcome accord- 
ed him. He made an eloquent plea in be- 
half of European solidarity in 1900, and 
he codperated actively in the Paris Ex- 
position of that year. He lavished favors 
upon the French actresses who visited 
Berlin and upon certain of the more con- 
servative French painters. 

In short, the Kaiser did everything he 
could to make himself agreeable to the 


French people; and, despite the abhor-- 


rent methods he employed in the an- 
nexed provinces, despite the ominous 
stiffness at the first Hague Conference 
of the German delegation (which was at 
that time the sole serious obstacle to the 
limitation of armaments), despite occa- 
sional belligerent outbursts in his innum- 
erable harangues, and despite his energy 
in increasing his army and in creating 
a navy, he succeeded to a far larger de- 
gree than is generally realized in disarm- 
ing French distrust of Prussia. 

It was in 1895, in the midst of this 
era of good feeling, that I came to know 
France intimately. I was amazed to hear 
expressions of esteem for Germany on 
almost every hand. Gambetta had ad- 
vised his countrymen to think constant- 
ly of the recovery of the lost provinces 
of Alsace and Lorraine, but not to talk 
about it; the Frenchmen of the conclud- 
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ing years of the nineteenth and the open- 
ing years of the twentieth century seem 
to have done neither. There were some 
fine sturdy irreconcilables, of course, but 
the vast majority of the persons with 
whom I came in contact, particularly in 
intellectual and labor circles, regarded 
the idea of la revanche as a prejudice; 
a puerility, a sort of crass superstition 
as unworthy of an enlightened, scientific 
age as the belief in ghosts and witches. 
They had gradually become convinced 
that the Kaiser harbored no malevolent 
projects and that the danger of a Ger- 
man invasion was so slight as to be, for 
all practical purposes, a negligible quan- 
tity; and they treated the rare Cassan- 
dras, the few who knew better and who 
urged vigilance, as dangerous firebrands 
or as boresome moss-backs. German do- 
mestics became fashionable. French par- 
ents swapped children with German par- 
ents during the long summer vacations, 
under the auspices of a society for the 
encouragement of the study of foreign 
languages. Gabriel Hanotaux, the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at the mo- 
ment of the Kiel festivities (1895), hint- 
ed discreetly—oh, ever so discreetly— 
that a Franco-German entente might not 
be a bad thing. Jules Lemaitre and a 
number of other nationalists, excited by 
the Fachoda incident (1898), urged a 
Franco-German combination against 
England, and had Germany espoused the 
cause of the Boers in the Transvaal War, 
as for a time looked likely, the French 
would scarcely have hesitated to accord 
her moral and financial support, if not 
to make common cause with her. 

The Kaiser’s extreme amiability 
Franceward lasted just as long—and no 
longer—as the Dual Alliance was a for- 
midable war engine; that is to say, up 
to the defeats of the Russians in Man- 
churia. 

Then—presto! in the spring of 1905, 
at Tangiers, like lightning out of a clear 
sky, came a theatrical demonstration of 
hostility, which reopened all the old 
wounds, undoing in a single hour the 
healing work of nearly a score of years 
and setting back by just so much the 
cause of peace—the peace of Europe and 
the peace of the world. Furious over the 
entente (April 8, 1904) of France with 
her hereditary enemy, England, the Ger- 
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man monarch had cunningly dissimulated 
his anger—he had even caused his am- 
bassador at Paris, his Chancellor and his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to express 


approval of the Moroccan arrangement— | 


until the disaster at Mukden (February, 
1905) left no doubt as to the crippling of 
Russia’s military power. 

Brutal awakening for France! Cruel 
disillusion to discover that the Kaiser’s 
supposed friendliness was a benevolence 
that called for the implicit obedience of 
its object, a characteristically Teutonic 
way of saying: “If you will consent to 
be managed by me, you will never have 
occasion to regret it. Let me choose your 
friends and supervise your relations with 
your neighbors and you will find me the 
best fellow in the world!” 

In the hope of straining the Anglo- 
French entente to the breaking point 
and of thus dominating Europe, Ger- 
many demanded that the Moroccan dif- 
ference created by the Kaiser’s impudent 
intervention be submitted to an interna- 
tional conference for adjustment, and 
she threatened war, if the French Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, Delcassé, the au- 
thor of the entente and an opponent of 
the conference project, remained in 
place. It was supremely humiliating for 
France to disavow, at the dictation of a 
foreign Power, a minister who had 
served her seven years continuously, un- 
der five different premiers. But there 
seemed to be no help for it. The country 
was not in a position to call the German 
bluff (if, as many believe, the war threat 
was at that time merely a bluff), still 
less to fight. Deleassé was forced to re- 
sign. 

At the Algeciras Conference, which 
lasted three months (Jan. 15 to April 7, 
1906), France, by sincerity, by straight 
forwardness, by definiteness and by con- 
sistency, gradually won over to her way 
of thinking the majority of the delegates, 
who resented having been convoked with 
such a flourish of trumpets to untangle 
the labyrinthine contradictions of the 
accusing party—contradictions that were 
aggravated by a treacherous attempt to 
make capital out of the fall of the Rou- 
vier ministry on March 7—and to pass 
upon griefs that, obviously, were only 
pretexts. 

The result was that Germany, far 
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from becoming the boss of Europe, as 
she had expected, fortified the Angio- 
French entente. But France had had a 
mighty narrow escape. 

The next important move of Germany 
against France—to pass by the petty 
naggings known in diplomatic parlance 
as “pin-pricks’”—was the extraordinary 
attempt (1911) to demonstrate by the 
sending of the battleship Panther to the 
Moroccan port of Agadir, that the appe- 
tite of the Teuton is the iaw of Europe 
-—an aggression that was carefully timed 
to tally with certain French ministeria! 
readjustments which seemed to forebode 
irresolution and impotence. 

The coup d’Agadir was another disa- 
greeable surprize for France, but this 
time she was not intimidated. She had 
profited by the five or six years that had 
elapsed since the coup de Tanger to put 
her army and navy into fighting trim. In 
spite of the reduction of the term of 
military service from three years to two 
and the shortening of the periods of ex- 
ercize of the various reserves, she was 
strong and she knew it. She did not want 
war, she was willing to make conces- 
sions, real sacrifices even, to avoid war, 
but she was not willing to go to the 
length of abdicating her national per- 
sonality. She was ready, in the interests 
of peace, to “compensate” Germany for 
abandoning what was not hers to aban- 
don, but she proposed to defend her right 
to “life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” She would not be dictated to. 
She would let Germany stick a finger in 
her pie and pull out a plum, but, not to 
prevent a European cataclysm, would she 
surrender the pie without a struggle. 

I have never seen and I never expect 


-to see, “not if I lived to be a hundred,” 


as we say, so fine an exhibition of unob- 
trusive firmness, of calm, collective cour- 
age, as it was my privilege to witness 
during that torrid summer of 1911. 
There was no noise, no blustering, no 
boasting, no vainglory, no fuss and 
feathers, no flinging up of caps, no hip, 
hip, hurrah, boys! no display of militar- 
ism (at least not in the sense in which 
that term is generally employed), but 
just a grim resolution to resist being im- 
posed on. “All we ask is to be let alone,” 
one heard on every side. “If they won’t 
let us alone, il faut en finir.” Classes 


. 
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and masses, churchmen and freethink- 
ers, moderates and radicals, republicans 
and royalists, and even the anti-militar- 
ist syndicalists and socialists were for 
once all of the same mind. My socialist, 
anti-clerical and anti-militarist brother- 
in-law was as ready to shoulder a musket 
as my other Catholic and chauvinist 
brother-in-law, and my _ sixty-year-old 
father-in-law, who holds quarrelsome- 
ness to-be the one unpardonable sin, 
seemed to regret quite as keenly as my 
impetuous and ultra-patriotic sixteen- 
year-old nephew that his age incapacitat- 
ed him for army service. Everybody be- 
lieved that the last card in the diplomat- 
ic game was about to be played and that 
hostilities might break out within twen- 
ty-four hours. Business men put their 
affairs in order. Husbands and fathers 
made their wills. Engaged couples de- 
ferred or advanced the dates fixt for 
their marriages, according as they were 
of the patient or impatient sort. The 
guns were ready and\ the powder was 
dry. Thruout the length and breadth of 
France you could have heard a pin drop, 
so tense was the expectancy. Anywhere 
in the world such a situation would have 
been impressive. It was doubly so in this 
country where practically every citizen 
has had a military training and where 
every fairly healthy man between twen- 
ty-one and forty-three has his predeter- 
mined place in the army and knows in 
advance exactly what will be expected of 
him in the event of mobilization. One 
night, my good friend, Captain S " 
to whom a short time before I had bid- 
den bon voyage as he embarked for an 
absence of several years in a distant col- 
ony, put in an appearance at our dinner 
hour. “What, you here!” I ejaculated, 
more than half fancying I was being vic- 
timized by a spook, “I thought you were 
in Madagascar.” “I did go to Madagas- 
car,” the Captain answered, “but I had 
barely stepped ashore at Tananarive 
when I was ordered back to France. The 
officers in the colonies are being quietly 
but speedily sent home for the war.” 
The lash, as all this shows, had been 
applied one time too many. The patience 
of the most patient, the peaceableness 
of the most peaceable, the scrupulous- 
ness of the most scrupulous were ex- 
hausted. Anything, even annihilation, 
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seemed preferable to living in an inter- 
minable nightmare. It was an attitude of 
robust resignation to the inevitable very 
like that of the person who prefers risk- 
ing death once for all under the sur- 
geon’s knife to dragging out indefinitely 
a miserable existence of perpetually re- 
curring pain. It was the stolid determi- 
nation of a bullied and blackmailed peo- 
ple to “have it out,” whatever the result, 
even tho their country be wiped com- 
pletely off the map, rather than put up 
with being bullied and blackmailed any 
longer. 

The crisis of 1905 past, the rabid anti- 
clerical parliamentarians of the Com- 
beiste stripe (furious over their long ex- 
clusion from power, furious also because 
the revival of patriotism in which, for 
that matter, they themselves shared, was 
accompanied by an almost equally strik- 
ing revival of religion), set to branding 
as dangerous reactionaries those of their 
colleagues whose priest-baiting proclivi- 
ties are less pronounced than their own. 
To read their organs and listen to their 
harangues, one would judge that the es- 
tablishment of a dictatorship or the res- 
toration of royalty was a matter of a 
few days or, at best, of a few weeks. 
They even ranted theatrically of getting 
themselves shot down on barricades by 
the pretorian cohorts of Caesar—Caesar 
being at one time Briand, at another 
Millerand and at still another Poincaré, 
according to circumstances. These aus- 
tere defenders of republican liberties— 
practically the same persons, curiously 
enough, as those who discredited Drey- 
fusism by their ravenous appetites for 
the spoils of victory, who caused the na- 
tional humiliation of 1905 by demoraliz- 
ing the esprit de corps of the army and 
disorganizing the navy, and who have 
stifled, by their contradictions, the erst- 
while vigorous movement for proportion- 
al representation—are now straining 
every nerve to make the Elysée too hot 
for President Poincaré and to force the 
resignation of Premier Barthou by sys- 
tematic opposition to even the wisest 
legislation. All this is mere politics, con- 
temptible petty politics (barring a few 
instances of fanaticism), merely a wily 
maneuver of the “outs” to become the 
“ins,” which would be duplicated, per- 
haps, by the “ins” if they chanced to be 
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the “outs”; but it is seriously hampering 
the efforts of France: to hold her. own 
against Germany in the fundamentally 
important matter of the national arma- 
ment. 

In 1886, France had 10,000—15,000 
more soldiers than Germany. In 1904, 
Germany had 52,000 more soldiers than 
France (Germany, 602,000; France, 
550,000), and her military budget ex- 
ceeded that of France by 212,000,000 
francs (Germany 822,000,000 francs, 
France 610,0000,000 francs). In 1912, 
Germany had 107,000 more soldiers than 
France (Germany, 690,000; France, 
583,000), and her military budget ex- 
ceeded that of France by 239,000,000 
francs (Germany, 1,126,000,000 francs; 
France, 887,000,000 francs).' Last Janu- 
ary, news came to Paris that Germany 
was about to increase its army (the third 
increase within two years) to 880,000, 
thereby acquiring a superiority of more 
than thirty per cent?, and was to swell 
its military budget accordingly and 
triple its war treasure. The French Gov- 
ernment, after consultation with the 
competent military authorities, decided 
to retain under the flag an additional 
year the conscripts who would normally 
be released next October, and announced 
that it proposed to meet the emergency 
further by submitting a project of law 
for the restoration of the three years 
military service—a measure which will 
not suffice to make the forces of France 
equal those of Germany, but which will 
enable France to maintain on her fron- 
tier a force capable of withstanding the 


‘Figures of Jean Finot. 

*Many of the French soldiers are in Africa. Others 
are employed in capacities that would prevent them 
from taking the field. The number that would be 
promptly available for a European war is estimated 
by the French Minister of War to be only 470,000. 
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first shock of a German offensive cam- 
paign. 

In the light of these facts and of the 
further facts that the German navy 
(non-existent in 1870) is today larger 
than the French navy and promises to be 
fully twice as large by 1917, and that the 
badgering tendency displayed by Ger- 
many has rendered peace highly precari- 
ous during the last eight years, the ab- 
surdity of interpreting the resumption 
by France of a former system of con- 
scription as a gratuitous menace of ag- 
gression, as an attempt “to liquidate the 
past rather than to assure the future,” 
is apparent. Even if Metz and Strasburg 
had not ceased to be French, the present 
German mania for colossal armaments 
would still oblige her Western neighbor 
to utilize all possible sources of defense. 

“Germany would not suddenly raise 
her effective forces from 700,000 to 880,- 
000 men,” said M. Etienne at Rennes, on 
June 15, “unless she had designs. It is 
not for me to fathom those designs, nor 
to pass judgment upon German politics; 
but it was my duty as the French Min- 
ister of War, to take all due precautions, 
and this is why the entire cabinet had 
the courage to ask the country to make 
heavy but necessary sacrifices. Tranquil 
and resolute, we are performing our task 
with the help of the brave men you are, 
with the approbation of the French 
mothers who think as we do, because 
that way lies the safety of and the tri- 
umph of tomorrow. Keep brave! We 
want peace with dignity, peace for the 
defense of our foreign and domestic in- 
terests, peace for the further prosperity 
of our country, peace for the extension 
of her great civilizing mission.” 





The Laureate and His Work 


Robert Bridges, the new Poet Laureate 
of England, is sixty-nine. He has a long 
record of consistent effort behind him. 
Most of his time since 1882, when he 
retired from the practise of medicine, 
has been spent in study and creative lit- 
erary work. He was born on the Isle of 
Thanet in 1844. He attended Eton and 
Corpus Christi College at Oxford, and 
earned the degrees of M.A., M.B., 
D. Litt., LL.D. and F.R.C.P. On his 
graduation he spent some time in travel 
and returned to London to take up the 
study of medicine at St. Bartholomew’s. 
He became casualty physician there and 
was also connected with two other Lon- 
don hospitals. At thirty-eight he retired 
from these offices and two years later 
was married to Miss Monica Water- 
house. They have three children, a son 
and two daughters. 

Dr. Bridges’s study of English pho- 
netics has made him an authority on the 
subject. Besides writing a searching ex- 
position of the rules of Milton’s prosody 
and critical essays upon the structural 
work of other English poets, he has ex- 
amined the elements of our alphabet with 
a view to forming a new alphabet which, 
while strictly phonetic, shall yet keep the 
beautiful form of the old letters and be 
readable at sight. The essay which he 
has written upon his work in this field 
gives internal evidence of the author’s 
character and aspirations as perhaps a 
biography could not do. Tho he is speak- 
ing on a subject far away from everyday 
interest, his style is easy and graceful 
and is illuminated with flashes of wit 
that support his argument irresistibly. 
It is a strong, fair-minded man who 
writes On the Present State of English 
Pronunciation and a man who loves 
beauty not alone for its own sake, but 
for the sake of its practical utility as 
well. This work shows him possest of a 
commonsense that does him credit, for 
his aim is not to transfix a dying lan- 
guage with a dead literation, but to make 
the literation so flexible that it will meet 
the needs of a growing tongue. In his 
alphabet the reader is spared the invert- 
ed letters of the phoneticists at large, 
and tho, for instance, a has four signs, 
all are easily recognizable as a’s. 


‘ 
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Dr. Bridges has also written sev- 
eral volumes of carefully thought out 
lyrics. This is not the praise it seems, 
tho, as mosaics, the majority may be 
commended while a few exceptions really 
carry the spirit of song. He has also pub- 
lished eight plays written in the classic 
style and several rather long poems. The 
more reserved rhythms make the strong- 
er appeal to his ear, and there will be 
found none of the rollicking humor 
which Noyes can embody in his flowing 
lines. But if he fails somewhat as a 
musician, he is better as a colorist, and 
you can feel the steel gray of the levia- 
than in the sonnet printed below. 

His mind is fine. Strong passion sel- 
dom sways him. He is calm, comfortable, 
coolly discriminating, loving sweet coun- 
trysides and bustling streets and know- 
ing certainly why, but never singing his 
joy in them. This, as near as a far-view 
can tell, is the nature of the man, and the 
following examples give a fair idea of 
his better short work. 


MILLICENT.* 
Thou dimpled Millicent, of merry guesses, 
Strong limbed and tall, tossing thy way- 
ward tresses, 
What mystery of heart can so surprize 
The mirth and music of thy brimming eyes? 


Pale brow, thou knowest not and diest to 
learn 

The mortal secret that doth in thee burn; 

With look imploring “If you love me, tell, 

What is it in me that you love so well?” 


And suddenly thou strikest all thy charms, 

And leapest on me; and in thy circling arms 

When almost stifled with their wild em- 
brace, 

I feel thy hot tears sheltering on my face. 


THE IRON SHIP. 


The fabled sea-snake, old leviathan, 
Or else what grisly beast of scaly chine 
That champed the oceanwrack, and 
swashed the brine 
Before the new and milder days of man, 
Had never rib nor bray nor swidging fan 
Like his iron swimmer of the Clyde or 
Tyne, 
Late born of golden seed to breed a line 
Of offspring swifter and more huge of plan. 





*Poems reproduced from the poetical works of 
Robert Bridges. By courtesy of the Oxford University 
Press, London and New York. 
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Straight is her going, for upon the sun 
When once she hath looked, her path and 
place are plain: 
With tireless speed she smiteth one by one 
The shuddering seas and foams along the 
main: 
And her eased breath when her wild race is 
run 
Roars thru her nostrils like a hurricane. 


ELEGY (BOOK I). 
TO H. E. W. 


Clear and gentle stream! 
Known and loved so long, 
That hast heard the song 
And the idle dream 

Of my boyish day; 
While I once again 
Down thy margin stray, 
In the selfsame strain 
Still my voice is spent, 
With my old lament 
And my idle dream, 
Clear and gentle stream! 


Where my old seat was 
Here again I sit 

Where the long boughs knit 
Over stream and grass 

A translucent eaves; 

Where back eddies play 
Shipwreck with the leaves, 
And the proud swans stray, 
Sailing one by one 

Out of stream and sun, 
And the fish lie cool 

In their chosen pool. 


Many an afternoon 

Of the summer day 
Dreaming here I lay; 
And I know how soon, 
Idly at its hour, 

First the deep bell hums 
From its minster tower, 
And then evening comes, 
Creeping up the glade, 
With her lengthening shade, 
And the tardy boon 

Of her brightening moon. 


Clear and gentle stream! 
Ere again I go 

Where thou dost not flow, 
Well does it beseem 
Thee to hear again 
Once my youthful song, 
That familiar strain 
Silent now so long: 

Be as I content 

With my old lament 

And my idle dream 
Clear and gentle stream. 
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BOOK IV, NO. 12. 
THE WOODCHOPPER. 
The hill pines were sighing, 
O’ercast and chill was the day: 
A mist in the valley lying 
Blotted the pleasant May. 


But deep in the glen’s bosom 
Summer slept in the fire 

Of the odorous gorse-blossom 
And the hot scent of the brier. 


A ribald cuckoo clamored, 
And out of the copse the stroke 
Of the iron ax that hammered 
The iron heart of the oak. 


Anon a sound appalling, 

As a hundred years of pride 
Crashed, in the silence falling, 

And the shadowy pine-trees sighed. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A GRANDFATHER (1880). 


With mild eyes agaze, and lips ready to 
speak, 

Whereon the yearning of love, the warning 
of ‘wisdom plays, 

One portrait ever charms and teaches me 
when I seek: 

It is of him whom I, remembering my young 
days, 

Imagine fathering my father; when he, in 
sonship afore, 

Liv’d honoring and obeying the eyes now 
pictured agaze, 

The lips ready to speak, that promise but 
speak no more. 


O high parental claim, that were not but 
for the knowing, 

O fateful bond of duty, O more than body 
that bore, 

The smile that guides me to right, the gaze 
that follows my going, 

How had I strayed without thee! and yet 
how few will seek 

The spirit hands, that heaven in tender- 
free bestowing, 

Holds to her children, to guide the wander- 
ing and aid the weak. 


And Thee! ah what of thee, thou lover of 
men? if truly 

A painter had stell’d thee there, with thy 
lips ready to speak 

In all-fathering passion to souls enchanted 
newly, 

Tenderer call than of 
lover to maiden,— 

Ever ready to speak 
hearken duly, 

“Come, O come unto me, ye weary and 
heavy-laden!” 


sire to son, or of 


to us, if we will 





The Gilt-Edged Diamond 


Backyard Baseball Makes Fans, Who Make Idols of Star Players, Who 
Make Fortunes—for Themselves and the Magnates 


By George Ethelbert Walsh 


[When New York is not earning its daily bread, and sometimes when it ought to be, it is 
either watching league baseball or reading about yesterday's game or blocking the streets to follow 
the score on the bulletin boards. On Park Row an enterprizing newspaper has installed a scoring 
device which almost plays the game itself. As the telegraph brings the news, the ball shoots over 
the plate and flies back and forth just as the real ball is doing. The cheers and groans from the 
street are real enough. The same thing is going on to a greater or less extent all over the land. 
Mr. Walsh traces the businesslike process by which the lung power of the man in the bleachers or 
on the sireet grinds out dividends for the investors.—EDITOR. ] 


An Englishman who had attended his 
first baseball game between two teams 
of the major league, and had watched 
with no little puzzled wonderment the 
acrobatic enthusiasm and _ vociferous 
cheering of the thirty thousand fans, 
was led to remark that it was all strange 
and wonderful to him, and he could not 
understand it at all. 

“You tell me,” he said, “that the play-: 
ers are recruited from all parts of the 
country. Then how can you call this a 
New York team or that a Chicago team? 
Next year these same men may be play- 
ing for some other city. I don’t see how 
so much enthusiasm can be awakened 
over a local team that is composed of 
players from Boston, Philadelphia or St. 
Louis.” 

“Well,” replied his friend, a little at a 
loss to explain it himself, “they are play- 
ing for New York this season, and that 
makes it the home team. But, I guess, it 
isn’t that so much as it is they’re all star 
players, and we’ve got to the point where 
we don’t want anything else than an all- 
star team. If we get that we’re satisfied.” 

Like grand opera, an all-star baseball 
team costs money—a lot of it. But ex- 
perience has shown that it pays to fea- 
ture star players; if you have any doubt 
of it, witness a game when a particularly 
brilliant player is billed to make his first 
appearance or an old-established star 
pitcher is put in the box to stem the tide 
of defeat. Christy Mathewson, the ac- 
knowledged leader among twirlers, can 
double the box receipts almost any day 
when it is announced that he will pitch 
against any one of the star twirlers of 
an opposing team. When the late John 
T. Brush paid $11,000 for Marquard, a 
new but promising star pitcher, it was 


predicted that he had made a poor in- 
vestment, and for a time it did seem as 
if he had overestimated the young man’s 
value, but last season the announcement 
that Marquard was going to pitch in a 
game was sufficient to draw a crowd that 
would far more than pay the $11,000 in- 
vested in him. 

Investing in baseball stars is nearly as 
exciting and venturesome as putting up 
money to back grand opera singers or 
leading actors of the stage. Perhaps in 
one way it is less of a risk, for the base- 
ball public is far larger and more re- 
sponsive than any the singer or actor ap- 
peals to. 

Old-time fans have often entertained 
a sneaking suspicion that victories on 
the baseball field were “doped” out in 
advance—“framed up,” as it were, be- 
tween the managers in order to keep up 
the public enthusiasm to concert pitch. 
Thus it would never pay to let one team 
run too far ahead of the rest of the 
league, for a sure winner of the pennant 
early in the season would cause a general 
loss of interest in the game. But this 
suspicion—if it ever had any foundation 
in reason—is dispelled by an investiga- 
tion of the conditions that govern base- 
ball. 

The managers and owners of the teams 
in the different cities are business men 
who are in baseball for the money they 
can make out of it. The rivalry between 
them is just as intense and exciting as 
in any other line of business. In order to 
make profits out of the investment, the 
team must be kept up to par, and it 
must hold its own reasonably well in the 
race for the championship. A winning 
team, or one that runs close to the lead- 
er, doubles the income for the owner. It 
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is not likely that he is going to sacrifice 
his profits to satisfy any gentlemen’s 
agreement that decrees victory in ad- 
vance to a particular team. 

Since most of us played baseball at 
school or in the lot back of the old fac- 
tory, when sheer love of the national 
game inoculated us with fever germs 
that we have never yet got out of the 
blood, wonderful strides have been made 
in developing and perfecting it. There is 
perhaps no other game that has reached 
such a perfect, scientific standard. The 
rules of the game are simple but rigid, 
and they are not too complicated for 
every fan to understand. One psycholog- 
ical reason for the remarkable interest 
displayed in baseball is that every enthu- 
siast not only understands the rules of 
the game, but can apply them intelligent- 
ly. Long before the umpire gives a de- 
cision on any particular play, the ten 
thousand fans know intuitively and in- 
stantly what it should be. Their enthusi- 
asm may mslead them occasionally, or 
they may dispute the decision of the 
umpire because of their distance from 
the players; but they know the rules and 
the game fully as well as any of the pro- 
fessionals. 

In football less than a third of the 
audience understand the nice points of 
the game, and even fewer can see the 
details sufficiently well for them to make 
an intelligent decision. They must accept 
the umpire’s decision with a large allow- 
ance of faith. Football can never hope 
to compete with baseball, therefore, as a 
national game. Its devotees must be 
among the select few rather than among 
the mixed, every-day audience. 

Baseball audiences are growing more 
critical and exacting every year. The 
regular fans will not tolerate fumbling 
and misplays. They want the best, and 
only the best. That is what they pay 
their money to see. Baseball managers 
realize this, and hence the struggle to 
buy the best material for their teams. 
All thru the winter season they have 
been studying the problem, and when the 
spring opens they hope to place in the 
field a team that will play a winning 
fight. It means money in their pocket to 
do this. 

The all-star team is the ambition of 
every manager. If he could select the 
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best players from all the other teams he 
could easily put a pennant-winning nine 
in the race; but all the other managers 
are making equally desperate efforts to 
get hold of the stars, bidding against 
him and against each other, and the final 
result of this competition is that no one 
has an all-star team, but each has pinned 
his faith to a few well-known players and 
some others that promise to advance to 
that position. 

Baseball property is very valuable to- 
day, and it is increasing in worth every 
year. The New York team of the Nation- 
al League is conservatively estimated to 
be a worth a million dollars, and it pays 
all the way from $150,000 to $300,000 
annually. Yet Brush not many years ago 
bought the Giants for something like 
$200,000 after it had experienced a se- 
ries of bad years, finishing eighth in the 
race the season he purchased it. Thru his 
business ability and shrewd foresight, 
the team was made a winner, and money 
poured ceaselessly into his pocket. He be- 
lieved in the all-star team, and he set 
about to find the stars and buy them up. 

The Chicago National League team is 
another million dollar property that was 
built up from almost nothing to a mag- 
nificent holding through the business 
ability of Charles W. Murphy, backed by 
Charles P. Taft’s millions. Murphy pur- 
chased the Chicago “Cubs” for about 
$120,000, borrowing the money from ex- 
President Taft’s brother, who has since 
then figured as one of the largest single 
financial powers behind American base- 
ball. The first year after Murphy took 
over the Chicago “Cubs” the profits 
amounted to $165,000, considerably more 
than his original purchase price, and 
since then the team has earned annually 
between $100,000 and $125,000. 

The Boston National League team was 
bought for $200,000 by James E. Gaff- 
ney, a contractor and former alderman in 
New York, and a brother-in-law of 
Charles F. Murphy, the head of Tam- 
many Hall. This club shows the fluctuat- 
ing value of a baseball franchise if im- 
properly managed so that a succession of 
lean years occurs. At one time it went 
all to pieces so that its value was insig- 
nificant; at another period of its history 
its value was placed at half a million. Its 
future may be that of any other club 
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when handled by the right men, but it 
must show a winning stride to hold the 
fans and must invest in lucky stars who 
can draw the crowds. 

The American League of baseball 
teams was organized eleven years ago by 
Ban Johnson. It was not supposed at the 
time that there was room for another 
league in the country, and the new ven- 
ture did not meet with general approval. 
Few then realized to what extent base- 
ball was destined to influence the public, 
and the clubs went begging for a time. 

One of the first to put money in the 
Detroit “Tigers” dropped $60,000, and 
quit. William H. Yawkey then bought 
the franchise for $35,000, and in two 
years dropped $45,000 more. It was a 
pretty poor proposition, but Hugh Jen- 
nings was made manager, and he imme- 
diately began building it up by buying 
stars or prospective stars. The result was 
the “Tigers” won the pennant, and the 
Detroit owners had the satisfaction of 
seeing $50,000 in profits returned to 
them in that one year. The second year 
the team captured the pennant and 
earned $75,000, and in 1909, when the 
pennant was won for the third time, the 
profits climbed to over $150,000. Today 
the property is valued at pretty close to 
three-quarters of a million, with grounds 
worth $200,000 and a stadium about 
$225,000. 

The profits of baseball investment 
have proved so dazzling in the last ten 
years that many prominent business 
men, politicians and capitalists have gone 
into the business with every prospect of 
success. Old timers who invested in base- 
ball ten and fifteen years ago withdrew 
after a while, thinking that the boom of 
the popular game had reached its climax. 
That they were mistaken is evidenced by 
the constantly increasing popularity of 
the game and the wonderful stories of 
the successes of younger men who stayed 
in. Perhaps we are at the hight of the 
boom now. No one can tell. 

In the present season about 50,000,000 
people are paying to see baseball at the 
various league parks of the country; 
their admission costs between $12,000,- 
000 and $15,000,000. Players receiving 
salaries ranging from $10,000 to $25,000 
figure as stars in some of these games. 
In the closing series of games between 
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the champions of the two major leagues 
gate money approximating a quarter to 
half a million dollars will be taken in, 
and an army of nearly 200,000 will pay 
to witness the contests. 

It is not only the major leagues that 
will play ball, but there are between fifty 
and sixty minor leagues in the country 
composed of teams made up in the differ- 
ent smaller cities. These “bush” leagues 
are popular and attract tens of thou- 
sands of visitors. They are steadily 
growing in favor because they are recog- 
nized as training schools for the major 
leagues. 

The managers of the clubs in the Na- 
tional and American Leagues have their 
scouts out hunting up promising players 
all the time, and the performances of 
members in the “bush” leagues are 
watched and studied carefully. The play- 
er who makes an unusual record in one 
of these minor leagues is pretty sure to 
be called later to play on a team that 
makes history in the baseball world. 

Below the fifty odd minor leagues 
there are literally hundreds of other as- 
sociations and leagues, with no particu- 
lar official standing, and hundreds of 
clubs composing them, which play base- 
ball thru the long summer season for 
pay or for love of the game, from school- 
boy leagues and clubs up to town and 
city, state and inter-state associations. 

So long as the thousands of small ball 
clubs and scores of minor leagues attract 
the fancy of the younger element to par- 
ticipation in the game, the shrewd busi- 
ness investors who put their money in 
baseball need have no fear of a sudden 
decline in its popularity. Their invest- 
ments are secure and well protected so 
long as expert care is given to the or- 
ganization and upkeep of a club. Men 
who learn to play baseball in their youth 
never quite get over the love for it, and 
when their arm has lost its cunning, and 
they can no longer bat the ball with 
skill, they pay good money to see other 
experts play it. That is the psychological 
reason for the great popularity of our 
national game. Every fan is or has been 
a player himself. 

Despite the big salaries paid to star 
baseball players—and these salaries are 
increasing every vear—the managers and 
owners of teams have the best share of 
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the investment proposition. They not 
only have a chance of drawing profits 
that surpass the salaries of individual 
players, but their investments are con- 
tinuous. The players, on the other hand, 
know that their period of high value is 
of short duration. They will soon be 
eclipsed by new and younger stars, and 
Nature will handicap them so their effi- 
ciency will decline to the vanishing point. 
Ten years perhaps represents the aver- 
age full life of a capable ball player. 
There are many with much shorter peri- 
ods of ascendancy and a few with longer 
records. When a player is on the shady 
side of thirty he begins to be called a 
back number, and at thirty-five he must 
look pretty close to his laurels if he ex- 
pects to stay in the game and draw a 
decent salary. At a time when most men 
begin to reap the rewards of their en- 
deavors, the baseball star must retire. 
But the fans are never retired. Their 
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enthusiasm is apparently as great at 
sixty as at twenty. The millionaire rubs 
elbows in the grand stand with the 
small-salaried man or the down-and-out 
business failure. A baseball crowd is the 
greatest social leveler of the age. Posi- 
tion, dignity, business and social distinc- 
tions are all forgotten in the love for the 
game. 

“Play Ball!” 

The magic of that cry is the tocsin 
which makes the business man drop his 
cares and worries and causes the hard- 
pressed creditor to forget his debts; it 
converts a crowd of citizens into a bed- 
lam of howls and cheers, and sends the 
pink flush of enthusiasm into white and 
withered cheeks. It is a healthy sign, this 
wild enthusiasm over baseball, and it jus- 
tifies us in the belief that so long as men 
and boys play the national game there is 
hope for the country. 


New York City. 


“It Micht Ha’ Bin Waur” 


By John Finley 


When failures becloud the blue of your sky 
And troubles begin in torrents to pour, 
Just think of the floods which others have whelmed 
And say to yoursel’: “It micht ha’ bin waur.” 
You’re drenched but nae drooned; it micht ha’ bin waur. 


When out on life’s sea your vessel is wreckt 
Beyond the relief of a humanly shore, 

Cling fast to the spar you have in your hand 
And say to yoursel’: “It micht ha’ bin waur.” 
Some havn’t a spar; it micht ha’ bin waur. 


When Death with dread step comes into your street 
And knocks with appalling hand at your door, 
Hold fast to the hope you’ve got in your heart 
And say to yoursel’: “It micht ha’ bin waur.” 
What if you’d nae hope; it micht ha’ bin waur. 


And when you shall stand before the Great Judge 
Who’ll open the Book and look your life o’er, 

May He in His love forgive where you’ve failed 
And say to your soul: “It micht ha’ bin waur; 
Gang ye wi’ the sheep. It micht ha’ bin waur.” 


College of the City of New York. 





The Trend Toward Socialism 


The Socialist Who Opposes Thrift and the Capitalist Who Favors Free 
Immigration are Working Together 


By T. N. Carver, Ph.D., LL.D. 


[Professor Carver here presents a novel and interesting view of the causes of the spread of 
socialism and shows how socialist and capitalist are working together to undermine the existing 
order. He has since 1902 been Professor of Political Economy at Harvard University and is the 
author of The Distribution of Wealth, Sociology and Social Progress, Principles of Rural Econom- 


ics and The Religion Worth Having.—Epi!Tor. | 


Socialism as a movement is quite dis- 
tinct from socialism as a theory of in- 
dustrial organization, and it is also to be 
distinguished from socialism as a pro- 
gram. Socialism as a movement is merely 
a development of class spirit among 
propertyless wage workers, and of class 
antagonism against the owners of capi- 
tal. This movement does not depend in 
the least upon justice or injustice, or 
upon economic soundness or unsound- 
ness. It is wholly a matter of class con- 
sciousness and class antagonism. It will 
succeed, whether its views be just or not, 
whenever its class consciousness becomes 
strong enough, and its class antagonism 
bitter encugh, to sweep away the pres- 
ent social order. It will fail, whether its 
views be sound or unsound, if this class 
consciousness fails to include the major- 
ity of the people, or if their class hatred 
does not become bitter enough to make 
them revolutionists. 

More specifically, the day when fifty- 
one per cent of the voters find them- 
selves in the condition of propertyless 
wage workers, with no reasonable hope 
of ever becoming anything else, will be 
the last day of the present social order, 
and the next day will be the first day of 
socialism. Let us not imagine that we 
can avoid this cataclysm by arguments, 
however sound, to show that the pro- 
posed new social order is economically 
unsound or impracticable. It does not 
need to be either practicable, sound or 
just. It will come anyway whenever fifty- 
one per cent of the voters see that they 
have nothing to gain by preserving the 
present system. It may be that the 
change will send us all to perdition; to 
perdition we shall go whenever the con- 
ditions described above are reached. 

There are two classes of people work- 


ing to bring about those conditions, and 
both are equally to be regarded as ene- 
mies of the laboring classes. There are, 
first, leaders of socialism who see that 
there is no hope for their schemes until 
they can put fifty-one per cent of the 
voters in the position of propertyless 
wage earners, with no hope or prospect 
of ever becoming anything else. Consist- 
ently with this view, they openly advise 
laboring men to avoid improving their 
condition by acquiring property of their 
own. “Beware of thrift, it is the work- 
ingman’s enemy; let him spend what he 
gets and demand more.” According to 
Hyndman, the most intellectual of the 
English socialists, “To put money in the 
savings bank is to accumulate orders on 
other people’s labor and is no benefit to 
those who save.” According to Bax, one 
of the most distinguished of the disciples 
of Marx, “The socialists are radically at 
variance with thrift. A man who works 
at his trade more than his necessity com- 
pels him, or who accumulates more than 
he can enjoy, is not a hero but a fool 
from the socialist’s point of view.” Hob- 
son has written a widely read book on 
The Fallacy of Saving. 

These are not sporadic views of indi- 
vidual socialists; they are a logical part 
of the socialist movement. These ideas 
must spread, otherwise socialism will 
never have the ghost of a show. They 
are, of course, at variance with the gen- 
eral common sense of mankind. The des- 
tinies of civilization are safer when en- 
trusted to the general common sense of 
the people,—which is a kind of empiric 
wisdom, based upon ages of accumulated 
experience—than when placed in the 
hands of half-baked economists, who 
have studied just enough to lose their 
common sense and not enough to get it 
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back again. A wide reading of Benjamin 
Franklin’s Poor Richard's Almanack 
would do the laboring classes infinitely 
more good than the most careful study 
of all the socialist books in existence. 
All large masses of people who have real- 
ly progressed industrially, and improved 
their economic conditions, have done so 
by practising the economic virtues of in- 
dustry, thrift, forethought, economy, and 
mutual helpfulness. This is the economic 
gospel taught by Franklin and all genu- 
ine friends of the poor, including Mr. 
Booker T. Washington and Sir Horace 
Plunkett. They who are striving to com- 
bat the wholesome influence of these 
men, in order to increase the number 
who live from hand to mouth, and who 
must therefore live in perpetual poverty, 
merely in order to make a certain kind 
of propagandism acceptable, must there- 
fore be put down as enemies of the la- 
boring classes. 

Moreover, many of these false guides 
are deliberately profiting by the misery 
which they are trying to increase. By 
discouraging thrift and enterprize, and 
thus increasing the number who must 
expect to remain propertyless wage 
workers, discontent is increased and as a 
result of this discontent these leaders 
find a more ready sale for their speeches, 
books, articles, and journals. 

Another class which must be put 
alongside of the socialist leader as an 
enemy of the laboring classes includes 
all those who advocate a large supply of 
cheap labor as a means to industrial ex- 
pansion. A certain narrow-minded, short- 
sighted type of capitalist, who confuses 
the public interest with his own immedi- 
ate and temporary profit, says that we 
must have large numbers of low-wage la- 
borers in order that his particular enter- 
prizes may succeed and flourish. He does 
not seem to realize that large numbers 
of low-wage laborers mean large num- 
bers of people living on very small in- 
comes, and that this means widespread 
poverty. Few of these men are so crude 
as to discourage the laboring classes 
from trying to rise thru thrift, economy, 
and foresight; and they are therefore, 
perhaps, less venomous enemies of the 
laboring classes than are the socialists. 
But they strenuously oppose any meas- 
ure or policy which will otherwise reduce 
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the number of laborers who are looking 
for jobs. If the socialists’ effort to keep 
the laborers down can be defeated, and 
laborers and the children of laborers can 
be encouraged by sound teaching to rise 
into the property-owning and employing 
classes, this tendency alone would thin 
out the ranks of unskilled labor and 
make it scarcer and harder to find, were 
it not counteracted by a rapid increase 
of the labor supply from new sources. 
But no matter how rapidly men rise from 
the ranks of unskilled into the ranks of 
skilled labor, and from skilled labor to 
business positions, if the supplies of un- 
skilled labor from new sources increase 
rapidly enough we shall have a continu- 
ous mass of poverty—that is, a continu- 
ously large mass of low-wage labor. 
One source from which we draw these 
fresh supplies of unskilled labor in order 
to counteract the influence of our demo- 
cratic institutions and our system of 
popular education, is immigration. If we 
could shut out immigration, and allow 
these institutions to do their work un- 
counteracted, it would not take very long, 
probably not more than a decade, to so 
thin out the ranks of unskilled labor and 
so fill the ranks of property owners and 
employers as to materially raise wages 
on the one hand, and reduce interest and 
profits, the incomes of the employing 
classes, on the other. They who oppose 
the restriction of immigration are really 
working in harmony with the socialists 
in trying to increase the number of prop- 
ertyless wage workers. The socalists try 
to prevent laborers from rising, thus 
keeping them down in the ranks of la- 
bor; while this narrow-minded type of 
capitalist is trying to prevent the check- 
ing of the inflow of unskilled labor from 
other countries. If both should have their 
way, they would facilitate the socialist 
movement and make socialism inevitable. 
But immigration from heaven pro- 
duces very much the same results as im- 
migration from Europe. If the ranks of 
unskilled labor are kept full by large 
families and the rapid rate of multiplica- 
tion among them, that also would go a 
long way toward counteracting the influ- 
ence of our democratic institutions and 
our educational system. That is, it will 
tend to perpetuate our large supplies of 
unskilled labor, making it difficult for 
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them to secure good jobs at high wages, 
and compelling them in consequence to 
accept poor jobs at low wages. 

One way of checking the increase of 
unskilled labor from this source is to 
raise the standard of living among the 
unskilled laborers. If no man would 
marry until he had a good job with two 
dollars a day, the result would be to so 
retard the marriage rate and the birth 
rate among unskilled laborers and to so 
thin out the ranks of unskilled labor 
that, barring immigration, in about one 
generation every man could find a job 
that would pay him at least two dollars a 
day. If the standard marrying income 
were put at five dollars a day, even that 
standard wage could eventually be 
achieved, tho so high a standard as this 
is distinctly not to be advocated at the 
present time. As a mere statement of 
cause and effect, one may assert that 
such a standard income for marriage 
would produce, as an effect, a similar 
standard wage. But this does not commit 
one to the statement that such an effect 
would be desirable. However, it does not 
seem like an extreme statement to say 
that two dollars a day is the minimum 
upon which a man can bring up a family 
properly in any of our large cities. 

Foxes approve large families among 
rabbits. A certain type of military ad- 
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venturer approves large families among 
the poor, for that means plenty of cheap 
food for gunpowder. A certain type ot 
priest approves them because they pro- 
vide plenty of submissive parishioners. 
A certain type of employer approves 
them because they provide an abundant 
supply of cheap labor. They also mean © 
low wages and widespread poverty. They 
mean an increase in the number of prop- 
ertyless workers. That means a ready 
market for the wares of the socialist 
leader. It also means a nearer approach 
to the point where fifty-one per cent of 
the voters have no interest in the laws 
for protection of property, nor in the 
state which enforces those laws. That 
means a complete change in the char- 
acter of the state, of society, and of 
civilization. 

It is easy to show that the program 
which the socialist proposes to carry out 
after he has gained control of the state 
is unsound, and that the economic theo- 
ries upon which he bases his program 
and his propaganda are absurd. But 
these are not the most important ques- 
tions. The important question is whether 
he will be able to create conditions which 
favor the socialist movement, and which 
therefore tend to make socialism inevi- 
table. 


Cambridge. Massachusetts. 
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Oh, why did we make that unlucky 
reference to the burning of Columbia in 
our editorial note on Scutari, May 15? 
We have repented in sackcloth and ashes, 
especially the latter, ever since. First 
comes along Mr. Granger and calls us 
down. Says he was there and that Wade 
Hampton’s men did it. Now comes along 
Mr. John and calls us up. Producing 
documentary evidence, far too volum- 
inous to reprint, in proof of the guilt of 
Sherman’s men. But since he has so gal- 
lantly come to our support we must 
quote some of the points he makes. 

THE INDEPENDENT was right when it 
said, “Columbia, South Carolina, suffered 
from our Northern soldiers in the Civil 
War,” and your correspondent, A. O. 
Granger, was wrong when he wrote, “I was 


there with General Sherman, . . . before 
any of our soldiers reached the city, I saw 
the cotton in the streets, on fire. . . The 
fire was put out by our troops .. . if 


Wade Hampton, the commander of the 
Confederate cavalry, had not set fire to the 
cotton, when he retreated, Columbia would 
not have been burned.” 

On December 18, 1864, Major General 
Halleck in a dispatch to General Sherman 
said, “Should you capture Charleston, I 
hope that by some accident, the place may 
be destroyed, and if a little salt should be 
sown upon its site, it may prevent the 
growth of future crops of nullification and 
secession.” (Supplemental Report of Joint 
Commission on the conduct of the war. Vol. 
1, wp 287.) 

General William T. Sherman, on Decem- 
ber 24, 1864, in his answer, said: “I will 
bear in mind your hint as to Charleston, 
and don’t think ‘salt’ will be necessary. 
When I move, the 15th Corps will be on the 
right of the right wing, and their position 
will bring them naturally into Charleston 
first, and if you have watched the history 
of that corps, you will have remarked that 
they generally do their work up, pretty 
well. The truth is the whole army is burn- 
ing with an insatiable desire to wreak ven- 
geance upon South Carolina. I almost trem- 
ble at her fate, but feel that she deserves 
all that is in store for her. . . . I look upon 


Columbia as quite as bad as Charleston.” 
Afterward General Sherman in speaking 
about Raleigh, North Carolina, when the 
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tidings of the death of President Lincoln 
was heard there, said, “I feared some fool- 
ish man, or woman, in Raleigh might say 
something, or do something, that would 
madden our men, and that a fate worse than 
that of Columbia would befall the place.” 
(Memoirs, Vol. II, p. 349.) 


To the Reverend A. Toomer Porter, in 
the bright light of the burning city, on the 
day following his entry, General Sherman 
said, that owing to the indiscretion of the 
Governor and Mayor, who had allowed hun- 
dreds of casks of whiskey to be left in the 
evacuated city, his men had got so drunk 
as to be entirely beyond his control, and 
pointing to the ruins around him, he said, 
“And this is the result.” 

There was no allusion, at that time, made 
to General Hampton, to accident or to 
cotton. 

This charge against General Hampton 
was made by General Sherman, as he ad- 
mitted, “to shake the faith of his (Hamp- 
ton’s) people in him.” (Memoirs, Vol. II, 
p. 287.) 

General Hampton in a letter to United 
States Senator Reverdy Johnson, denied 
emphatically every statement made by Gen- 
eral Sherman, and requested that General 
Sherman’s charges be investigated, and 
that he would satisfy any honest tribunal 
that no cotton was fired by his order, and 
that none was on fire when the Federal 
troops entered the city and that “General 
Sherman promised protection to the city, 
and that in spite of his solemn promise, he 
burned the city to the ground, deliberately, 
systematically and atrociously.” 

The Investigating Committee of the 
South Carolina Legislature examined many 
witnesses, under oath, and reported their 
testimony, with the conclusions of the com- 
mittee, among their findings, is this: 

“Within an hour afterward, three rockets 
were seen to ascend from a point in front 
of the Mayor’s dwelling, but a few min- 
utes elapsed before fires in swift succession 
broke out, at points so far apart that they 
could not have been communicated from one 
to the other. At various points of the town, 
the soldiers, at the appearance of the rock- 
ets, declared that they were the appointed 
signals for a general conflagration. The 
fire companies with their engines promptly 
repaired to the scene of the fires and en- 
deavored to arrest them, but in vain. The 
soldiers of General Sherman with bayonets 
and axes pierced and cut the hose, disabled 
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the engines and prevented the citizens from 
extinguishing the flames.” : 


SAMUEL WILL JOHN. 
Massillon, Alabama. 


- Now let’s change the subject. Here- 
after we will confine our remarks to 
Scutari, about which we can say what 
we please without fear of contradiction. 


SPELLING BY SOUND. 


An exceilent illustration of the desira- 
bility of .a more phonetic spelling comes 
to us, curiously enough, in the form of 
a complaint from a Canadian corre- 
spondent: 


Why in the name of goodness are you 
trying to alter the phonetics of the English 
language? Spelling reform is one thing, but 
making a fundamental alteration in a word 
is quite another. No reformer is privileged 
to alter the sownd of a word. Presidents of 
the. United States or even editors should be 
prepared to listen to the dictates of Samuel 
Johnson or Noah Webster. 

Do you not recognize a difference in the 
sound of T and D? Isn’t there a difference 
in “hit” and “hid”? Why do you say “stopt” 
for “stopped”? Make it “stoped” if you like. 
Every single letter has its value in “stoped.” 
You can hear every one of them. 

Of course, what we are trying to do is 
not to alter but to preserve the phonetics 
of the language, and this instance 
shows how it may be done. If our corre- 
spondent really pronounces every single 
letter in “stoped,” all we can say is that 
he pronounces it differently from good 
speakers in general and from the sound 
authorized by English and American dic- 
tionaries. He may not think this a reason 
for altering his accustomed pronuncia- 
tion, but at least he ought to be grateful 
to us for calling his attention to this 
idiosyncrasy by means of our form of 
spelling. Yes, we recognize a difference 
between “hit” and “hid.” That is why 
we dislike to write “stopped” when we 
say “stopt.” Such forms as “dropt,” 
“dipt,” “shipt,” “lookt,” “crost,” “tost,” 
“lost” and the like have often been used 
by great writers, such as Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Cowper, Tennyson 
and Lowell. The poets especially are 
more disposed to use simplified spellings 
because the value of their verse depends 
upon correctness of pronunciation. 

The only way to protect English 
speech from phonetic decay due to slov- 
enly pronunciation, and from breaking 
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up into minor dialects, is to make its 
spelling more nearly phonetic, so that 
one reading a word wherever he may live 
will know approximately how the writer 
intended it to be pronounced. The read- 
ing vocabulary of all of us is so much 
larger than the vocabulary we hear that 
there are apt to be many words, espe- 
cially literary and technical terms, of 
which we have an erroneous pronuncia- 
tion. Who has not had the humiliating 
experience of finding that he had all his 
life been mispronouncing some word 
with whose meaning and use he was per- 
fectly familiar, altho he had got it from 
a book and never hunted it up in the 
dictionary. 

Poor old Noah Webster! Accurst in 
his lifetime because he knockt the uw out 
of “labour” and dropt the k off of “alma- 
nack,” and now appealed to to prevent 
any further reforms! If only alf of our 
correspondent’s compatriots under the 
British flag would move up to the stand- 
ard set by Noah Webster fifty years ago 
the world would be a long ways ahead. 
Dictionary makers, however, are expect- 
ed to record existing usage rather than 
introduce desirable innovations. Prog- 
ress has to be made thru the initiative of 
“presidents of the United States and 
even editors,” and most often by others 
who, being less conspicuous, have more 
courage. 


OKLAHOMA, July 16, 1913. 
Please discontinue my subscription to 
THE INDEPENDENT. Send statement of what 
I owe you and will send check for the same. 
There is too much “Niggerism” in your 
Paper lately. 
Yours very truly, 








Why “lately”? It was, if we remember 
right, in 1848 that this complaint first 
came to us because we ventured to ques- 
tion the right of the white man to hold 
in slavery the black man and his children 
unto the last generation. In the early 
days those who were offended by our 
peculiar views were not content to cancel 
subscriptions. The Southern customers 
of the dry goods house of Henry C. 
Bowen, founder and proprietor of THE 
INDEPENDENT, notified him that if his 
paper did not stop its attacks on slavery 
they would withdraw their patronage, to 
which Mr. Bowen made the famous 
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answer, “Our goods are for sale, not our 
principles.” They said that he would be 
ruined if he kept on. They were quite 
right. He did keep on and was ruined. 
But while the firm of Bowen & McNamee 
went into bankruptcy thru the failure of 
their Southern accounts, THE INDEPEND- 
ENT still lives. And still has occasionally 
to remind its readers that the negro, 
altho unfettered, is yet not altogether 
free from injustices and disabilities on 
account of his color. We trust, however, 
that we do not give more space to this 
subject than it deserves, or discuss it 
with more heat than is proper to these 
peaceful and tolerant times. 


CREDIT AND PRICES. 


Several readers have written to us in 
regard to Mr. Billman’s article for the 
purpose of calling attention to the effect 
on prices of the expansion of credit as 
well as of the increase in gold produc- 
tion. 


The article of Mr. Billman’s on gold and 
prices, in your issue of June 26, is inter- 
esting and well worth reading. An article 
now on the credit side of prices, from some 
qualified person, perhaps Mr. Billman, 
would be entertaining to your readers. 

As one who has observed price conditions 
thru many years, I hold to the opinion that 
increasing gold supply has far less raising 
force on prices than has expanded and in- 
flated credit. Many persons say such credit 
grows out of large gold production, but it 
seems to me that the credit habit of modern 
life—the habit of drawing on expected 
profits of the future, instead of paying as 
we go—has most to do with it, indepen- 
dently of gold output. There probably never 
has been such rapid enlargement of credit 
as in the last score years. Nearly all busi- 
ness is carried on in credit substitutes for 
gold—very little in gold itself. 

With credit stopt, gold at once shows its 
scarcity, prices fall and gold will hardly 
buy, in whatever quantity offered. Many 
men are “rich” in their credit expectations, 
but when hard times come and credit goes 
they are left with nothing and they at once 
complain that money (gold) is scarce. We 
all know that cash prices are lower than 
“time” price or “terms.” Many firms carry 
two schedules of prices, “cash” and “time.” 
Out here in Oregon the credit price of land 
is 20 or 30 per cent higher than the cash 
price; same way with articles of everyday 
use, of services performed, of building ma- 
terials, provisions, diamonds, automobiles. 

Just now credit is somewhat curtailed, 
with effect that value of gold is higher and 
prices are lower. In 1893-6 prices went 
down out of sight because there was no 
credit, notwithstanding heavy production of 
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gold during several years previously, as 
shown by Mr. Billman’s article. Gold is 
scarce yet, scarce as ever, as anybody finds 
who earns it with labor instead of with 
balloon-flying. 

Altho gold production -has greatly in- 
creased, it is absorbed by world-wide appe- 
tites, habits, luxuries and business. We of 
the United States are controlled now just 
as in 1896 by world-wide gold value and 
shall have to accept that value. If our gold 
money is too cheap, all our schemes of 
greenbacks, free silver and double-standard 
would only make our money cheaper. 


LESLIE M. Scorr. 
Portland, Oregon. 


FAVORITISM IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


School boards, like other officials, are 
apt to regard the offices under their con- 
trol as bounty to be bestowed upon the 
most needy, or as booty to be given to 
those who support the government or 
the party. They should in expending the 
money collected by taxation use it as 
economically as possible, that is, they 
should secure the ablest and best quali- 
fied teachers who could be anywhere 
found in the country. To return indi- 
rectly to some of the taxpayers the 
money collected from all by providing 
inferior instruction in the public schools 
is nothing less than a form of graft. We 
suspect, however, that the case reported 
below is not the only school district 
where such a policy prevails. 


This is what a Pennsylvania school direc- 
tor told me: 


“In the election of teachers we give pref- 
erence to those whose fathers are taxpayers 
in this township. These men, you under- 
stand, have voted us in and they are the 
taxpayers. We have thirty-seven schools and 
about eighty applicants, but not a few of 
these are unfit to teach school. They can 
keep school, you understand, but they can’t 
learn the scholars nothing. 

“Yes, we give preference to prospective 
teachers of our own township. Last year I 
told my teachers, ‘Remember you are not 
the best teachers we could get, but we have 
decided to engage you.’ ” 

I went to see this man the second time 
and he again told me that those whose fath- 
ers are taxpayers in the township are 
given the preference, and that my daughter, 
who has a very good certificate and came 
out ahead of a high school graduating class 
of thirty-five members, stood a very slight 
chance of being elected. Since then “the 
letting” took place and she is not among the 
successful applicants. Of this, however, I 
do not in the least complain, altho I suspect 
that she would have been elected were I a 
taxpayer in the township. 
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Some American Naval History 


Dr. Gardner W. Allen, whose earlier 
works show that he has delved deeply in 
the war records of the Colonial and Rev- 
olutionary period of our history, adds a 
much desired study to his list in A Naval 
History of the American Revolution.’ It 
was a day of small things in naval archi- 
tecture, but not of small men. As we 
know the story from a hundred volumes 
of heroic deeds done for glory and prize 
money by individuals, we ordinarily 
come away from the multifarious read- 
ing with confused and quite inadequate 
notions of the part taken by committees 
in the background in organizing and 
equipping the two thousand or more 
vessels that started out along our coast 
from innumerable river mouths to tap 
the British blockade, sting his com- 
merce, intercept big guns and fine pow- 
der paid for by British money but 
greatly needed by George Washington 
and the Continental Congress; to turn 
back, or turn under, British and Scotch 
grenadiers and Hessian cut-throats anx- 
iously looked for by Howe and Burgoyne, 
by Clinton and Cornwallis—in short, to 
harry the “tyrant” and feed the “rebel,” 
as the gentlemen of the two parties lov- 
ingly called each other. Thoroly organ- 
izing his material, which is sought for 
and found abundantly in all odd corners 
of private journals, log books, and offi- 
cial documents, distributing his task 
conveniently into the parts belonging 
severally to the infant admiralty of the 
new Congress, of the young states, and 
the improvised admiralty of the sea- 
board fishermen, the historian gets the 
pith out of the very lively details of 
fighting and brings order out of a chaos 
of material to show how brave work was 
so often paralyzed, how professional 
jealousies so inconveniently cut the heart 
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out of brilliant enterprise. For there was 
graft, or a kind of phlebotomy that “let 
blood” when blood was precious. Brave 
men there were in all our ships, and 
men of fine tone also at the head of the 
Marine Committee, especially when Rob- 
ert Morris took the helm. The instruc- 
tions of this committee ring well. One 
likes to read that “it is expected from 
every Commander in our Navy”—the 
“Navy” being then but a puling infant, 
the captains of it hard-handed “salts”— 
that “prisoners be treated with human- 
ity”; that neutrals be lovingly entreated. 
“At every port you enter, salute their 
forts, and waite on their Governor Gen- 
eral or Commander in chief, asking the 
liberty of their ports for the ships of the 
United States of America. Take care 
that your people do not molest their 
Trade nor Inhabitants nor in any shape 
disturb that good understanding we 
have with them.” The ships and the 
ship’s men are to have good bathing 
facilities. “You should see the ship thor- 
oughly and perfectly cleansed, aloft and 
below, from Stem to Stern, burn powder 
and wash with vinigar between Decks, 
order Hammocks, all bedding and bed 
Cloths and Body Cloths daily into the 
quarters or to be aired on Deck, make 
the people keep their persons cleanly and 
use exercise, give them as frequent 
changes of wholesome food as you can, 
Fish when you can get it and fresh food 
in Port. Ventilate the Hold and between 
Decks constantly. .’ No foulness 
at the keel—and here comes in the Yankee 
shrewdness—“for as we have little 
doubt but most of our ships will outsail 
theirs, being cleaner, you may in their 
manner pick up a vast many of their 
Merchant ships, although protected by 
Superior force.” Moreover there is na- 
tional glory to be considered. “Remem- 
ber what a glorious exploit it will be to 
add one of their frigates or 20 Gun ships 
to our navy in a few days after you get 
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out, and if the Randolph has Heels, I 
think you can and will do it.” Thus, 
orderliness, cleanliness, courtesy, and 
then “persuade your men to board.” The 
rest will take care of itself—and it did. 

More particularly did it take care of 
itself in the case of John Paul Jones, as 
Mrs. Reginald de Koven eloquently and 
romantically shows in her two-volume 
Life and Letters? of that able seaman. 
The reader will be delighted with this 
last of the many “Lives” of that mete- 
oric, testy little Scotchman who sent the 
thrills thru Europe, in 1778, on his 
“arrival” off Flamborough Head, when 
he made that startling offer to a British 
captain to exchange the sinking “Bon 
Homme Richard” for the “Serapis” on 
most extraordinary terms. 

Among the many small but important 
variations of detail in the life of Jones, 
as usually told, the author establishes a 
fair case for the grand jury in her “find” 
as to the whereabouts of Jones in the 
twenty months preceding his appearance 
in the service of his “elected country.” 
He had been engaged in what she calls 
the “picturesque trade” of a pirate. 
Twice he had escaped court martial— 
once for a serious chastisement inflicted 
on a sailor, Mungo Maxwell, who had 
“behaved himself very ill’; embezzling 
the master’s liquors, getting “frequently 
drunk,” refusing duty “with much inso- 
lence,” and in general “stirring up the 
rest of the crew to act in the Same man- 
ner’’; a second time for homicide, in his 
capacity of captain of the ship “Betsy” 
of London. His escape was picturesque, 
and his re-emergence as a “son of for- 
tune” in one of the coast towns of 
Martha’s Vineyard—a new detail in the 
life of the hero. He was engaged in 
piracy in that vague sea, the Spanish 
Main, and had turned in casually to bury 
an officer. He is described as a man 
“stoutly built, but not corpulent,” five 
feet six inches high, with broad chest 
and shoulders, “an arm unusually and 
noticeably long for a man of that 
hight”; his weight about 170 pounds, 
“remarkably muscular,” “able to use 
almost all his great strength in his 
sword arm”; a man of “sandy hair” and 
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“bluish-gray eyes,” and what might be 
called a stentorian voice when such a 
voice was needed on deck. Against this 
little man, weighing 170 pounds, with 
his broad chest and mighty power in 
voice and sword arm, we have that later 
picture of him as “a slight and graceful 
figure” accredited to him by “all his later 
biographers,” and the further picture by 
the envious Adams, who, in Paris, saw 
in Jones a man of a voice “soft and still 
and small,” an eye of “softness and keen- 
ness,” a fellow “the most intriguing in 
the American navy,” of whom “eccen- 
tricities and irregularities were ex- 
pected,” for “they are in his character; 
they are visible in his eyes.” While these 
physical traits and moral peculiarities 
are not wholly inconsistent with each 
other, we are inclined to pass the two 
reports over to the special jury. 

Mrs. De Koven does not hide her hero’s 
faults; she rather wraps them up in 
roses. In the course of his varied adven- 
tures he was at moments fortune’s pet 
and the ladies’ darling. He certainly loved 
one of them, and she gave him the right 
to say with Benedict: 


I do spy some marks of love in her. 


At other times . . . he was surely, to use 
his own phrase, “in sour misfortune’s 
books.” Always, with the author, he is a 
hero, and, with all of us, a timely angel 
dropt down from the unknown. 


A Charming Novel by Locke 


In this charming piece of fiction, Stella 
Maris (John Lane, $1.50), Mr. Locke gives 
evidence of growing power. His earlier books, 
always of distinct literary grace, at times 
suggested the dilettante a trifle, but in 
Stella Maris the author draws his charac- 
ters with fine insight into human nature 
and with a decidedly strong touch. It is a 
most unusual story this, poetic in concep- 
tion and artistically elaborated. A well- 
born young English girl lies, all during her 
girlhood, prone on her back in bed, in the 
home of her uncle, a baronet. Her window 
overlooks the sea and that is the only 
glimpse of the world she has. Her associates 
keep all knowledge of evil from her and she 
lives in a sort of fairyland, imagining the 
world to be a place of beautiful palaces and 
universal happiness and goodness. At about 
the age of twenty she is cured from her 
malady and goes happily forth, expectant 
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of a world of sweetness and delight, and is 
crushed at the evil and suffering she finds. 
A series of tragic and sordid episodes 
among her own people confronts her and at 
each “new horror that had sprung from 
this false, flower-decked earth, to shake 
her by the throat,” her soul is scorched. 
Finally, after terrible experiences, she 
learns to understand and finds a new peace. 
The love theme is rather unusually devel- 
oped, and is perhaps less skilfully done than 
the rest of the book, which is a delightful 
piece of humor. Perhaps, however, those 
who love Locke because of the Beloved Vag- 
abond, and Septimus, and Marcus Ordeyne 
and Clementine will miss some of the qual- 
ity that made those characters delightfully 
unique and uniquely delightful. 


“Goods of God’s Mercy” 


Before reading S. C. Nethersole’s Wilsam 
(Macmillan, $1.25) one may be inclined to 
ask why Wilsam? After the book is read 
the most critical will feel that the name 
does not matter. They will be inclined to 
call the book “Mercy,” as it is the story of 
the growth of a fine woman whose name 
was Mercy. It is a book about which even 
the hardened reviewer feels a tender per- 
sonal interest that makes him hesitate to 
apply standards or resort to estimates. The 
impulse is to seek out those who are fitted 
for the book, and to leave them to the pri- 
vacy it demands. It is a rare book, one of 
the occasional books that stir readers, for 
their good and for their purification. It 
takes the jaded reader of conventional and 
mediocre novels to a fresh fount. It unfolds 
the history of a sweet and strong person, 
whose life is keyed to primitive motives, 
and who is always naively and unconscious- 
ly appealing to the better and sweeter ele- 
ments of life, without sophistication or con- 
sciousness. The scene is in the Kent of Old 
England, and all of the characters are small 
farmers, their folk and their servants. 
There is not one other person. The people 
of the story are all of four houses. There 
are no excursions beyond these limits. Only 
one minor character leaves the narrow scene 
of action. The action of the tale is slow and 
mild. There is very little incident. There 
are no climaxes. There are no crises. It is 
all just life, humble and sincere life. The 
motives of all are good, with one awkward 
exception. The only attempt to introduce a 
villain, that he may act the part of a se- 
vere but necessary providence, is bunglingly 
done. The wretch is hauled into the tale, 
does his dastardly act without cause or art. 
and is lost in the obscurity from which his 
hazy personality came. There is under the 
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tranquil flow of the life of the simple yet 
deeply tragic folk of the hop country an 
undercurrent of disaster which hints always 
of ancestral faults and retributive biology. 

Almost does the author achieve the ideal 
method, the perfect result—a novel that re- 
flects the phase of life it essays to picture, 
without revealing the motive power or 
piercing intellectual ears with the creaking 
of the machinery of literary construction. 
These simple-profound hop-growing folk live 
along the pages, drawing the reader into 
their sphere and making him share their 
destinies. One feels that they are real. They 
grow. At the end the inevitable creeps into 
the reader’s consciousness as gently as he 
has become acquainted with the minor traits 
of the people, and it all seems fitting. So 
far as we are told, the trouble family of 
Gatehouse gathers its heredity together in 
the lives of the principals in this book and 
goes off the stage with the serene ending of 
the stressful careers of Mercy and her hus- 
band—Mendelized out of existence, one can- 
not help reflecting. 

There are flaws in the book—in the plot 
and its working out, and in the style and 
literary mechanics. But nevertheless it 
stands out boldly, and rather by itself, 
among the novels of the year, as a work 
of genius. Possibly it is too early to con- 
clude that it is a great book, but none who 
read it will have great patience with that 
critic who denies it a high place. 


Houses and Housekeeping 


Two books on housebuilding make us all 
want to set forth either in search of the old 
to rebuild or to build the new in the 
best traditions of the old. The suggestions 
in Mr. Charles E. Hooper’s Reclaiming the 
Old House (McBride, Nast & Co., $2.50) 
about what to look for in site, drainage, 
water supply, etc., as well as in the condi- 
tion of the house itself, are helpful and clear. 
Mr. Aymar Embury’s The Dutch Colonial 
House (McBride, Nast & Co., $2) makes one 
feel that the modified Dutch Colonial is a 
most desirable form for the modest coun- 
try house. It appears to spring more nat- 
urally from the ground and fit more inti- 
mately into the landscape than any other 
style. The books are delightfully illustrated. 

A clever woman has worked out the prin- 
ciples of scientific management in the home. 
The New House Keeping, by Christine Fred- 
erick (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1), is a 
really helpful book for the housekeeper 
who is overburdened not only by the mul- 
tiplicity of her tasks, but by the incessant 
hurrying from one to another and the 
never coming out even. It is full of direct 
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practical schemes carefully worked out. 
Some of the best suggestions are in the re- 
arrangement of overlarge clumsy kitchens, 
in a really possible solution of the servant 
problem, and in the beauty of system intro- 
duced into everything. 


Denry, the Audacious, Again 


What a boon for these hot days is The 
Old Adam, by Arnold Bennett (George H. 
Doran Co., $1.35), and how gracious of 
Mr. Bennett that the novel he puts forth 
for summer is not another Old Wives’ Tale, 
but a further revelation of that fascinating 
“card” Denry, the Audacious. He may have 
become forty-five and Edward Henry but 
he has lost none of the audacity. He owns 
the finest house in the Five Towns, with a 
Pianisto, a vacuum cleaner, and “an elec- 
tric chandelier adequate for a lighthouse,” 
but he wishes “to escape from the close 
enervating domestic atmosphere where he 
is misunderstood by women and disdained 
by children.” 

The old Adam in him finds relief in the 
building and running of a London play- 
house. We fancy Mr. Bennett finds relief in 
his jeers at modern intellectual drama tho 
it nearly wrecks his hero’s fortunes. From 
an overnight stay in New York Denry 
snatches a militant suffraget, a wager won 
and the rescue of his theater. Whatever Mr. 
Bennett’s views of Your United States 
Denry finds New York “my sort of place.” 
The style is haphazard, the book is pure 
farce—entertaining farce. 


Some New Tales of Mystery 


The novelist who can mystify his readers 
and tickle their curiosity thru the major 
portion of the book and then logically de- 
velop a surprizing denouement is always 
sure of an audience, for the light novel 
reader seems never to tire of this form of 
fiction. The Time Lock, by Charles Edwards 
Walk (A. C. McClurg & Co., $1.35), arouses 
your curiosity at once, as you watch the 
door of the empty house across the street 
open .once every hour, exactly on the hour, 
to admit a mysterious stranger, and holds 
it to the end. The story is certainly an en- 
tertaining one if one is. not critical of lit- 
erary style, and episodes of love, adventure 
and mystery follow in rapid succession. The 
denouement is quite novel and sensational 
tho hardly within the realm of the possible. 
The writer should have had his descrip- 
tions of life on a private yacht edited by 
some one who is familiar with yacht eti- 
quet and customs. For his information 
let us say that the captain of a private 
steam yacht does not dine with the char- 
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terer and guests, nor smoke a pipe about 
the decks, nor bear the word “captain” and 
the yacht’s name embroidered on his cap, 
nor, from his room, go “up” to the deck. 
Neither does a New York club man wear 
a yachting uniform about New York City. 

A remarkably successful and diverting 
mystery story is The Red Button, by Will 
Irwin (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.30), which is an 
exceedingly well-written account of a murder 
in a New York boarding-house and the dis- 
covery of dramatic events leading up to the 
tragedy by a woman who is a retired me- 
dium and who elicits information by pre- 
tending to go into trances. Some years ago 
Mr. Irwin investigated the subject of fake 
occultism as practised by clairvoyants and 
mediums in this country and exposed their 
methods in a series of striking articles and 
his information on the subject gives him 
an opportunity of working up a very dra- 
matic scene in this novel. The story itself 
is enthralling and the various characters 
in the boarding-house are capital life 
sketches. 

The Face of Air, by George L. Knapp 
(John Lane Co., $1), is a curious book and 
is certainly interest-compelling—and that 
is, perhaps the chief end of a novel—still, 
it is questionable art to write a tale of 
mystery in such matter-of-fact, realistic 
style that it gives the impression of a per- 
fectly plausible narrative, and then ex- 
plain the mystery with an impossible oc- 
currence. Two crews desert a ship and a 
third crew is nearly driven crazy over cer- 
tain seemingly miraculous episodes, and 
when the writer introduces a monkey, made 
invisible by chemical process, as a solution 
to the mystery, the reader feels hoodwinked. 
A denouement of this sort should be preced- 
ed by a whimsical or humorous treatment 
of the theme. 


Lichen and Bird Notes 


Stowe Notes, by Edward Martin Taber 
(Houghton, $3.50), is a volume of brief jot- 
tings from Central Park, the South and the 
Adirondacks as well as the northern Ver- 
mont farm where the author lived in search 
of health. He found in the refinement of 
phrase and the felicitous word what he has 
not the strength to express with the brush 
which was his chosen tool. There is in the 
book no hint of frail health nor even of 
cheerful acceptance of his weakness. Just 
a joyous intimacy with Nature in all her 
moods and as subtle an appreciation of the 
delicacy of the lichen as of the austerity 
of Mt. Mansfield. He had as sensuous a 
delight as Keats in form and sound as well 
as color, Particularly was his ear attuned 
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to bird notes and the wind in various trees. 
Leaves from his notebooks—pen and pen- 
cil sketches—reproductions of his paintings 
—bits of intimate letters—a poem or two 
make up the sheaf. It is the record of a soul 
of rare delicacy. A spirit of gentleness and 
charm. 


Do You Believe in Fairies? 


There are fairy stories of a new kind in 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s Lore of Proserpine 
(Scribner’s, $1.35) and some of them are 
delightful. They are not told for children. 
They are set down, with all due care for 
circumstantial details, as true narratives 
of real experiences of human beings with 
beings decidedly not human, tho appearing 
in human shape. Some of the experiences 
recorded happened to other people, but 
most of them to Mr. Hewlett himself. So 
the book “assumes up to a certain point 
an autobiographical cast,”. and its recitals 
are offered as prolegomena to a “Natural 
History of the Preternatural,” which Mr. 
Hewlett hopes some sincere student some 
day will compile. He is curiously proud of 
this self-contradictory title which he prof- 
fers, for he disclaims any thought of writ- 
ing down marvels and maintains stoutly 
that the fact that a thing occurs in nature 
takes it out of the portentous. He is con- 
vinced that the fairy world is a more subtle 
member of that chain of being in which 
humanity is only one link—“subtler in the 
right sense of the word because it is noi 
burdened with a material envelope. Like 
man, like the wind, like the rose, it has 
spirit; but unlike any of the lower orders, 
of which man is one, it has no sensible 
wrapping unless deliberately it consents to 
inhabit one. This, as we know, it frequently 
does. . . . The laws which govern the ap- 
pearance of fairies to mankind or their 
commerce with men and women seem to be 
conditioned by the ability of men to per- 
ceive them.” Mr. Hewlett’s ability to per- 
ceive them is extraordinary, for he has a 
poet’s imagination. 


Literary Notes 


Rhythmic games and exercises in the 
kindergarten may be aided by Rhythm and 
Action with Music for the Piano (Oliver 
Ditson Company, $1)—a volume of simple 
piano pieces selected by Katherine P. Nor- 
ton. Brief directions accompany the music. 
In “Whispering Leaves” the “children 
stand with upraised arms and sway bod- 
ies.” For “Rolling the Ball,” “children sit 
on the floor. A large ball is rolled across the 
cirele once in each measure.” Doubtless 
usage has proved the worth of such diver- 
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sions, but there may well be two opinions 
regarding such an assertion as that “ ‘Rob- 
ins hopping on a lawn’ is a fine exercise in 
imagination.” 


Cosmo Hamilton’s play, The Blindness of 
Virtue (Doran, $1) failed to attract New 
York audiences, but throve in Chicago. It 
is a strong argument against the false 
prudery which still shields the mind of the 
young girl from the questions of sex. A 
comedy, it borders on tragedy. Talky, it 
acts better than it reads; a most eccentric 
paradox. 


The Interpretation of Piano Music, by 
Mary Venable, is a study of the relations 
between musical notation in all its forms 
and the conversion of this sign language 
into actual pianoforte music. A punctilious 
treatment—perhaps too punctilious for 
some tastes—the book should prove of real 
value to the thoro piano student. (Ditson, 
$1.25.) 


Professor H. H. Horne’s volume on Free 
Will and Human Responsibility (Macmil- 
lan, $1.50) is an elementary “philosophical 
argument,” developed along classroom lines 
and put into terms and forms that will 
doubtless appeal to students who desire to 
make a beginning in this old and ever new 
subject of discussion. The author is on the 
side of free will and marshals his forces 
against the determinists on the grounds of 
reason and ethics. 


In A Masque of Dead Florentines (Oli- 
ver Ditson Company, $2) Ernest R. Kroeg- 
er provides piano music as an accompani- 
ment to the spoken lines of Maurice Hew- 
lett’s feeble poem. Such a hybrid form can 
never be more than half successful; even 
Richard Strauss’s Enoch Arden had merely 
a passing popularity. And in this case the 
composer does no more than to range from 
tinkling insipidity to “sound and fury sig- 
nifying nothing.” 


George Middleton is known as the au- 
thor of several one-act plays, and in the 
volume Tradition (Holt, $1.85) are pub- 
lished six playlets of contemporary Amer- 
ican life. We think that Mr. Middleton has 
not fully grasped the fact that the strength 
of the one-act play lies in its concentration 
of dynamic force—the power to strike a 
powerful dramatic blow in short space of 
time. Five out of his six plays are, at any 
rate, conversational expositions of charac- 
acter rather than presentations of one 
strong situation. The best is “The Cheat of 
Pity,” with its element of suspense; and 
there is quaint humor in “Their Wife.” 
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Pebbles 


The man who asks every girl he meets 
for a kiss gets a lot of rebuffs—also a lot 
of kisses.—Life. 


“Did you ever tell a lie?” 

“Never.” 

“You are a liar.”—Pennsylvania Punch 
Bowl. 


“T had to kill my dog this morning.” 

“Was he mad?” 

“Well, he didn’t exactly seem to like it.” 
—Literary Digest. 


Bernie Boston—Shall we go and have a 
look at the apiary? 

Maria Malaprop—Gracious, no; 
detest those 
Widow. 


Lily smashed the royal gems 

And drowned the keeper in the Thames! 

What does this girlish prank denote? 

Oh, just that Lily wants to vote. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


I just 
horrid monkeys.—Cornell 


Wife—You don’t speak to me as affec- 
tionately as you used to. Don’t you love me 
any more? 

Husband—There you go again! Why, I 
love you more than life itself. Now shut up 
and let me read my paper!—Judge. 


Cartoon of the Week 


A 








SHOCKED AND SURPRIZED 
—Minor, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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Sentimental Swain | (quoting)—“Drink 
to me only with thine eyes”— 

Modern Young Lady—yYou’re a cheap 
sport.—University of Pennsylvania Punch 
Bowl. 


A middle-aged bachelor was in a restau- 
rant at breakfast, when he noticed this in- 
scription on the egg: 

“To Whom It May Concern: Should this 
meet the eye of some young man who de- 
sires to marry a farmer’s daughter, eight- 
een years of age, kindly communicate with 
——, Sparta, N. J.” 

After reading this, he made haste to 
write to the girl offering marriage and in 
a few days received this note: 

“Too late. I am married now and have 
four children.”—Newark Star. 


Give me a spoon of oleo, ma, 
And the sodium alkali, 

For I’m going to make a pie, mamma— 
I’m going to make a pie; 

For John will be hungry and tired, ma, 
And his tissues will decompose. 

So give me a gram of phosphate 
And the carbon and cellulose. 


Now give me a chunk of casein, ma, 
To shorten the thermic fat; 
And hand me the oxygen bottle, ma, 
And look at the thermostat. 
And if the electric oven’s cold, 
Just turn it on an ohm, 
For I want to have supper ready 
As soon as John comes home. 
—Grange News Letter. 


A man concerned in educational matters 
in Tennessee had been converted to the 
agricultural point of view. He made no such 
mistake as to go to the people with mes- 
sages of chemistry, botany or zoology, but 
on the contrary advocated eminently prac- 
tical measures. At a meeting up in the hill 
country he made an address in which he 
labored long and arduously to prove to the 
audience that every boy, and every girl, 
should know how to milk a cow, and to this 
end should attend an agricultural college. 
After wearing himself and the audience 
pretty well out he threw the meeting open 
for remarks and discussion. After a painful 
silence, a gaunt old man with hay-colored 
whiskers, the principal of a _ theological 
seminary, arose. “Stranger,” said he, “I 
agree with you that every boy, black or 
white, should know how to milk a cow. I 
even agree that every girl should include 
this art along with her other accomplish- 
ments. However, I want to make this sug- 
gestion: Wouldn’t it be a good thing for a 
college to teach its students something that 
a calf couldn’t beat ’em at?”—Science. 





Dynamited Silk 

The process of “dynamiting” or loading 
silk thread is one of the subjects of dis- 
cussion brought forward by the long strike 
in Paterson. It consists in pouring a chemi- 
cal solution upon the thread, which causes it 
to swell so that fewer strands are needed 
to fill the weave and to give a substantial 
look to the finished fabric. It is freely ad- 
mitted that the substitute is not so good as 
pure silk; but, it is urged in extenuation, 
neither is the price so high. 

The chemicals cause early rot in the goods 
by removing the life and resiliency normal 
to silk fiber. A yard of thread should stretch 
an inch. There is no stretch in loaded silk. 
The name “dynamiting” arose from a joke 
of the German discoverer of the process. 
Fearing lest his secret be found out, he 
walled off the part of his shop where he was 
conducting his experiments and put a sign 
over the door, “Beware, Dynamite!” The 
practise of loading is general in the trade 
and has been in vogue for over fifteen years, 
but the general public has not heard much 
about it. Possibly this is because the general 
publie, true to its reputation, doesn’t listen 
to many things that concern it. 

Pure silk can still be had, but it comes 
too high to be discarded with each turn in 
the tides of fashion. Our grandmothers 
could use an expensive piece of silk for ten 
years before it wore out; our wives, buying 
the cheaper grades, are lucky if the stuffs 
last two seasons. It is another instance of 
the old question whether durability is 
better than cheapness or permanence than 
variety. 


The Moving Picture in the Sunday 
School 


The moving picture machine is coming 
into widening favor as a help in the educa- 
tional field. It has beeen discovered that 
motion pictures can be used to special ad- 
vantage where the hours of teaching and 
study are most limited, as is the case in the 
Sunday school, the Y. M. C. A. and the spe- 
cial classes for the religious training of 
young people. 

An experiment along this line has been 
tried in the Sunday school of the Univer- 
sity Congregational Church of Chicago 


which may serve to throw some light on 
the possibilities of this type of educational 
effort. The curriculum of this school pro- 
vides for the studies in Biblical history, per- 
sonal religion, biography and ethics which 
are now found in many well-graded Sunday 
schools; in addition to these it offers courses 
for training in social service, good citizen- 
ship and other kindred subjects which are 
intended to direct the religious impulses of 
young people into channels of actual service 
and to fit them to understand the causes of 
social problems. 

For some years a stereopticon had been in 
use to serve the ends of both education and 
entertainment. During the past winter a 
moving picture machine was added thru the 
interest of friends won to the school by the 
success of the previous method. The educa- 
tional program, by means of pictures, was 
now widened to include films on Old Testa- 
ment stories, Biblical geography, ancient 
customs, trades, religious and home life; 
the life of Jesus; the travels of Paul; the 
stories of early Christians. To describe 
problems and opportunities in social service, 
pictures were used illustrating housing con- 
ditions, playgrounds, city planning, nursing 
and sanitation, child labor, public institu- 
tions for the care of the sick, the dependent 
and the criminal, and others of kindred na- 
ture. Of this latter class the pictures were 
more often of the stereopticon than of the 
motion picture type, because as yet the 
former can be had in greater variety. 

While it would be premature to speak of 
final results, the experiment in this school 
has produced a distinct increase in the in- 
terest of pupils and teachers, the regularity 
of attendance and the growth of numbers. 
The gains have been most marked with the 
older pupils; the membership and aver- 
age attendance are largest in the classes of 
high school and college age. Teachers for 
the growing number of classes are more 
easily obtained; the resulting product of 
study and observation in the pupils has 
been more thoro and definite. 

Unfortunately the expense involved in 
the use of motion pictures is as yet too 
high to make them available to the average 
school. The cost of the machine in the case 
here described was $250 with stereopticon 
attachment. The expense of installation, 
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including fireproof metal booth and wiring 
to church and Sunday school building, was 
$150. This item would be less in many com- 
munities. The films vary from $1.50 to $15 
per reel, according to their character and 
the date of issue, the most recent films 
being highest in price. There is no doubt 
that the cost will eventually be reduced. 
The cost of operating is about one dollar 
each performance. Films on a great variety 
of subjects are to be had from several large 
companies, and it was found that many 
stereopticon slides and some moving pic- 
ture films could be had from individuals, 
schools, public institutions and service cor- 
porations, which are often willing to lend 
or exchange pictures, thus materially re- 
ducing the expense and widening the range 
of subjects. The Sunday school auditorium 
was used without expensive changes. A 
metal booth as a protection against fire 
was constructed in section so as to be read- 
ily moved from one location to another. 
On Sundays, and often on Saturdays, the 
machine is in use morning, afternoon and 
evening for various groups and different 
purposes. O. C. HELMING 
University Congregational Church, Chicago. 


Hunger and Appetite 


The sensation of hunger is one of 
Nature’s provisions for the maintenance of 
life. It drives us to get food in order that 
we may be supplied with sufficient energy 
with which to sustain life and grow. Appe- 
tite is Nature’s guide for the better selec- 
tion of foods. It stimulates us to obtain the 
kind of food which experience has taught 
us to be most agreeable. 

Hunger is independent of the intellect. It 
is universally distributed among the higher 
as well as the lower animals. Appetite de- 
pends on the previous sensations of taste 
and smell. It is developed largely among 
those animals which possess a nervous 
system capable of associated memory. 

The dull gnawing ache of hunger which 
we all have experienced at one time or 
another is the first call for food. If this 
order should not be obeyed the sensation is 
likely to become very unpleasant. It will 
express itself differently in different indi- 
viduals. Faintness may appear in one and 
headache in another. Irritability and rest- 
lesness are usually so marked that it be- 
comes very difficult to attend to the ordinary 
affairs of life. 

Until recently hunger has been thought 
to be a general sensation, that is, a call for 
food from the entire body. The blood having 
become impoverished, due to lack of food, 
the body calls for more nourishment. It is 
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difficult to conceive, however, that every five 
or six hours after taking food, the body 
should be exhausted of nourishment. 
Further, experiments carried out on pro- 
fessional fasters have shown that the sensa- 
tion of hunger is almost entirely absent 
after the first day’s fast. 

Investigations recently carried out by 
Cannon and Washburn of Harvard Uni- 
versity have established beyond doubt that 
the sensation of hunger is due to the con- 
tractions of the empty stomach. These in- 
vestigators have also shown that these con- 
tractions are intermittent, which explains 
why the feeling of hunger is periodic. 

Corroborative experiments have still more 
recently been carried out by Dr. Carlson of 
Chicago University. A man whose esopha- 
gus had been closed for the last sixteen 
years and who fed himself thru an ab- 
dominal fistula leading directly into his 
stomach, offered his services. By means of 
a thin rubber balloon which could be intro- 
duced into his stomach through the fistula, 
and inflated, contractions of this organ were 
measured and recorded. 

This man was not told of the aim of the 
experiments. His work consisted in pressing 
a key every time he experienced hunger. 
It was found that the hunger sensations 
always ran parallel with the contractions of 
the stomach. Further, the more marked were 
the contractions of the stomach, the more 
intense were the perceptions of hunger. 

In regard to appetite, we all appear to 
have our own idiosyncrasy. It is probable 
that we have a strong appetite for* those 
foods which the body needs most. We don’t 
care later in life for the foods we enjoyed 
during childhood, perhaps because during 
the process of growth in childhood the body 
requires foods which are different from 
that which it calls for during adult life. We 
find, however, at times that we desire foods 
which we know do not quite agree with us. 
This suggests merely that our appetite 
often needs to be guarded. 

Hunger and appetite, while not identical, 
are indeed closely related. Hunger is the 
impulse; appetite is the guide. When we 
take food hunger ceases, and appetite begins 
to play its role. When we think we have no 
appetite, it is in reality the sensation of 
hunger that we miss. The stomach either 
does not empty itself completely or does 
not contract vigorously. If we eat between 
meals we do not usually experience hunger 
at meal time because the stomach in all 
probability is not empty. However, if we 
experience no hunger five or six hours 
after taking food it would indicate that the 
circulation of the blood is sluggish. Under 
these conditions it will take longer for the 
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A TEPEE IN A SEATTLE PARK 


stomach to empty itself and after it is 
empty the contractions may be too weak to 
be - perceptible. Any outdoor exercise will 
make the circulation more vigorous. This 
will insure better activity of the system, 
produce stronger contraction of the stom- 
ach and make us feel hungry. 


Parks for Picnics de Luxe 


For the benefit of Los Angeles picnickers 
the park authorities are placing different 
devices in the parks which make hot lunches 
possible. A cement stove is shown in the 
photograph with a grill on which meat is 
being broiled. Coffee can be prepared, bread 
toasted or a dozen other different things 
heated without any danger of setting fire 
to dry grass. In one of the parks a sink and 
drain beard for washing dishes has been 
constructed, also of cement, which serves 
excellently people who have to carry their 
lunch baskets home on the street cars. 

The cement stove also aids the park care- 
takers, for bits of paper can be destroyed 
yr piled up for kindling fires for the next 
lot of picnickers who come along. 

Many cities in the northwest having 
neighboring forests have used the bark of 
the trees to build various rustic structures 
in the parks and playgrounds. Seattle has 
a system of tepees, or wigwams, built 
wholly of bark and poles, in which picnic 
parties may take refuge from rain or heat. 
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The Public and the Library 


The District of Columbia Public Library 
recently mailed to several hundred repre- 
sentatives of various trades the following 
card of invitation: 


PRESENT THIS CARD 
At the Industrial Department 
Of The Public Library 
9th Street and New York Ave. 
(Outside Entrance Under The Main Door) 
The men in charge of the room will be glad to do 
all they can to assist in finding what you want. 


The significance of this card lies in its 
bearing on the relations between the Amer- 
ican public library and the American public. 
It is typical of numberless efforts which 
librarians thruout the country are making 
to strengthen the position of the public’ 
library as an aggressive educational insti- 
tution. 

Two fallacies concerning the public libra- 
ry system, which for a long time impeded 
the progress of mutual understanding, have 
in recent years been often punctured, if 
not yet exploded: the fallacy that the li- 
brary may give pleasure to many, but is 
of real utility to none, and the fallacy-that 
the library’s sole duty is to open its doors 
to those who seek admission. At one time 
the public was perhaps fully justified in 
clinging to its unfavorable conception of 
the library. But the utility of the library in 
any community depends in part on the 
library and in part on the people. With 
many people an invitation to the library 
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is not sufficient. They must be urged, and 
urged again, and possibly they will still 
respond with a complaint that the library 
is of no use. No library is free from imper- 
fections. But where the public is willing it 
will find the library willing to respond to 
the best of its ability. And its ability will 
increase as it and the public understand 
each other better. The public library is the 
public’s library, but the responsibilities are 
mutual. 

The card reproduced above was part of 
a systematic follow-up campaign carried 
on thru several months. It convinced many 
of its recipients that the library is willing 
to do its part, and persuaded them to do 
theirs. The relations thus established with 
these men convinced the library, in turn, 
that it pays to labor earnestly with many, 
even tho few may respond. 


The Supreme Court of the World 


It is now announced that the Hague 
Peace Palace, the $1,500,000 gift of Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie to the nations of the 
world, is to be dedicated on the 29th of Au- 
gust. Official delegates will probably be sent 
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to the ceremony by all the forty-six civil- 
ized nations of the world which were rep- 
resented at the Second Hague Conference. 
This ceremony will take place between the 
meeting of the International Peace Con- 
gress at The Hague on the 20th and the 
Interparliamentary Union Conference early 
in September. We present here two photo- 
graphs of the Peace Palace. It will be seen 
that the scaffolding still surrounds the 
great tower of the building tho that will 
be removed and everything completed at 
the dedication. 

The trustees who have administered the 
building of the Court House are the Coun- 
cil of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
consisting of the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of The Netherlands and the diplo- 
matic representatives of all the Powers at 
The Hague. The plans for the palace were 
obtained by competition in which 216 archi- 
tects entered. The prize was awarded to 
M. L. M. Cordonnier, of Lille, France, who 
has associated with him as engineer and 
superintendent of construction J. A. G. 
Van der Steur, of Haarlem, Holland. 

The site selected for the palace is on a 
shady avenue half way between The Hague 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE HAGUE PEACE PALACE 
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SUPREME COURT 








THE HAGUE PEACE PALACE TODAY 


and Scheveningen, the celebrated Dutch 
seaside resort. It comprises sixteen acres 
and was once the garden of the palace be- 
longing to the late grandmother of Queen 
Wilhelmina. Its purchase price was nearly 
$300,000. The design of the exterior is pure 
Dutch and suggests some of the fine old 
halls of Holland. The foundations are 260 
feet square and surround a central court 
of 144x111 feet. The material is brick and 
stone with a steep roof of blue slate. The 
building, as will be seen in the pictures, is 
set back quite a distance from the avenue. 
Behind it is a garden and a splendid old 
grove and in front a wide terrace. The main 
entrance is approached by an inclined plane 
instead of a flight of steps. The main floor, 
which is of a monumental character, is de- 


voted entirely to the court rooms and con- 


sultation rooms. The great court is 70 feet 
long, 40 feet wide and 33 feet deep. In the 
corner of the main floor at the base of the 
tower is a smaller court room about half 
as large which is to be used for ordinary 
arbitration cases. Connecting with both 
court rooms are reading rooms, consultation 
rooms, reference libraries and other con- 
veniences, 


The basement contains the office of the 
secretary and a staff of the permanent or- 
ganization, a room for newspaper reporters, 
a telegraph office, accommodations for the 
janitor and his assistants, the heating and 
lighting plants and a restaurant. In the 
building there is also a suite to be used as 
the headquarters of the secretary of the 
Interparliamentary Union. 

Each nation has furnished some decora- 
tion or ornament or part of the building. 
For example, the United States is the con- 
tributor of a large marble group of statu- 
ary representing in allegory “Peace thru 
Justice.” It will be placed on the main 
landing of the monumental staircase made 
of onyx and presented by Mexico. Brazil 
has furnished the mahogany for finishing 
the great court. Great Britain has given 
the four stained glass windows to the court 
and France has hung the small.court room 
with Gobelin tapestries. Germany has fur- 
nished the two monumental gates to the 
entrance of the grounds and Belgium the 
bronze doors for the front entrance of the 
building. Norway gave the granite for the 
arcade and the balustrade around the ter- 
race, Sweden the granite for the basement, 
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Greece and Italy have contributed the mar- 
ble for the main corridor, Denmark the 
foundation in the central court, Switzerland 
the clock in the tower and Russia the mala- 
chite vase, eleven feet high, to stand in the 
hall in front of the main entrance. Holland 
has given seven stained glass windows for 
the stairway and Japan gold embroidered 
tapestries for the administration offices. 
These tapestries are said to have no equals 
in the whole world. The largest two will be 
6 yards in length and 8 yards in width, and 
the four smaller ones 6 yards in length and 
4 yards in width. The whole cost over 80,000 
yen. They are embroidered with birds, flow- 
ers and fishes such as only the Japanese 
artists can fashion. 


Inro 


“Lacquered objects are the most perfect 
works of art that have issued from the hand 
of man,” says the late Edward Gilbertson, 
the great English authority on the subject. 
It may safely be added, says Mr. Howard 
Mansfield, the Japanese art collector, that of 
all lacquered objects none are more beauti- 
ful in perfection of form than the inro. 
But what are inro? They are little boxes 
sometimes used in the days of old Japan 
to hold the paste employed in stamping im- 
pressions from seals as a form of personal 
signature, or as small medicine cases. 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art in this 
city has recently acquired one hundred Jap- 
anese inro selected from the collection of 
Mr. John H. Webster of Cleveland, which 
he has been gathering for the past thirty 
years. 

Inro date from the sixteenth century and 
vanished with the passing of feudalism. Al- 
tho made occasionally of ivory, metal, pot- 
tery, porcelain and unlacquered wood, they 
are generally the handicraft of lacquerers. 
Nearly all the present collection in the 
museum are of lacquer, tho some are inlaid 
with mother of pearl, pewter, gold and sil- 
ver. Inro are of no prescribed form or size, 
but they generally consist of a series of 
close-fitting sections, which when closed to- 
gether form a case usually oval at the top 
and bottom and held together by two 
branches of a cord passing thru the holes 
at the tips of each section and knotted to- 
gether at the bottom. The cords are fastened 
above to a netsuke (button), by which the 
inro is bound to the obi (sash) formerly 
worn by men. 

The ornamentation embraces the widest 
range of subjects—mythology, history, 
fauna, flora, architecture, etc. The accom- 
panying illustrations furnish a good idea of 
the best examples of inro represented in the 
present collection by the greatest Japanese 
lacquerers. 
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INRO AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, NEW YORK 
These beautifully lacquered boxes have been called the most perfect works of art made by man. 
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A WOMAN 


A Woman Lecturer Who Scores 


Almost any one would declare that the 
professional lecturer is out of date; the 
Lyceum relegated to village Y. M. C. A.’s 
and first-class women lecturers non-exist- 
ent. Yet every Friday morning at Sherry’s, 
in New York City, a woman holds sway 
against the counter attractions of the great 
metropolis and fills a ballroom that holds 
one thousand. The overflow comes next day 
and her other days are filled by similar en- 
gagements in Philadelphia and Washington. 
This she has done for ten years, charging 
$1.50 per lecture. It is no transient society 
fad. ‘ 

Janet Richards is the most successful of 
the women lecturers in the country. She is 
said to earn from $8,000 to $10,000 a sea- 
son (of the five winter months) and is the 
most popular current events talker in the 
world. Sane, practical, impartial and fear- 
less, Miss Richards stands before her per- 
ennial audiences in New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore, speaking with 
clearness and great rapidity, for two and 
three hours at a stretch, without losing one 
person from a gathering of a thousand. 
The ordinary morning audience is immense, 
and the admission is high; the crowd is not 
merely the accidental drifting together of 
clubwomen who have nothing else to do. 
The past season necessitated a regular 
overflow class of 500. 

A woman who fortnightly addresses 
3600 people, interpreting for them history 
in the making, is no mere spellbinder. If 
she gives women politics and daily happen- 
ings in tabloid form, it is not from offhand 
preparation. She offers knowledge in con- 
centrated essence, from Panama to Persia. 

Miss Richards owes her success to her 
almost abnormal interest in life as it is. 
There is never a note of world-weariness, 
of ennui, of rebellion. Therefore, never 
blasé, but fresh and cheery and vitally in- 
terested she communicates this positive 
spirit to her audiences. 

The summer she always spends in Europe, 
going where the world movements are most 
alive. If peace seems the most modern ex- 
pression of contemporary activity she hies 
herself to The Hague; if woman suffrage, 
she gets in touch with militant England 
and effective Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Iceland and Denmark. Their women are 
sitting in Parliament. Very well, she must 
see them sitting there and learn first-hand 
their impressions and sensations to trans- 
mit to her classes. 

Sixteen years ago, she began a few 
“talks” at twenty-five cents apiece, before 
seventeen women. The demand was felt by 
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She has been analyzing current history for large 
audiences in Eastern cities for ten years, addressing 
3600 people in a fortnight. 


the newly born “new” women before it was 
recognized; they realized vaguely their ig- 
norance and superficiality and half con- 
sciously began to long to prepare them- 
selves for a wise use of the ballot. 

Merely reading a few papers daily 
cannot give one the breadth and scope 
necessary to an understanding of contem- 
porary history. One must have been a stu- 
dent of it for many years. The current 
topics lecturer has to prepare afresh every 
lecture, and bring it up to the last moment 
—no canned lectures, no sermons from old 
“barrels,” but the very latest available in- 
formation. New York is five hours from 
Washington. She may have all her data 
arranged, and deductions drawn when leav- 
ing home, but in the few hours intervening, 
“extras” have been issued, chronicling un- 
looked-for developments; a Senate com- 
mittee may have brought in a report chang- 
ing the whole complexion of a measure. 

And so, all the way on the train, she must 
scan all the daily papers and other period- 
icals indefatigably. 

Indefatigable—that expresses her. Never 
weary of talking; as fresh for a conversa- 
tional bout after lecturing two hours, as 
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beforehand. Always eager to inform her- 
self correctly—to meet people who are 
authoritative—with open mind. 

No one is less introspective and tempera- 
mental; but no one more normal in her 
home life, in her charming apartment ‘in 
Washington. She is religious and has a 
wholesome optimism—believes _in woman 
suffrage for the good of the race, and in 
an idealistic socialism, which shall abolish 
the corrupt trust magnate and give an 
opportunity to all men and women to work 
and to develop. 


WINIFRED HARPER COOLEY. 


Geometry of Milk Production 


“She may be a little cow, but she beats 
the big ones when it comes to what it costs 
to feed her and the amount of milk she 
produces!” No longer can the farmer make 
- this kind of statement with entire confi- 
dence in its validity according to recent 
investigations. Previous to a scientific study 
of the subject it seemed quite probable that 
a small cow that was a good milk producer 
was so at a smaller cost of production than 
the larger cow, but this is now known not 
to be the case. 

In Wisconsin, there has been carried on 
by the Experiment Station a competition 
among farmers owning dairy cattle to de- 
termine the relation between the weight of 
the cows, their production and the cost of 
maintenance. Over 400 yearly records were 
obtained on the three breeds—Holstein, 
Guernseys and Jerseys. A definite relation 
was shown to exist between the yield of 
milk and butter fat and the amount of 
feed eaten. Contrary to general belief, it 
was found that the larger cow within the 
breed is the most economical. Ignoring the 


'* obvious fact that the larger cows produce 


the most milk, the contest showed conclu- 
sively that the heavier cows consume rela- 
tively less feed per unit of milk and butter 
fat produced than do the lighter ones. The 
theoretical explanation of this is given in 
the greater loss of heat by radiation in 
the small cow as compared with that in 
the large cow. No matter how diligently 
the little cow may chew her cud it is im- 
possible for her to overcome the rules of 
geometry and physics. More of the energy 
obtained from her food must be spent in 
producing heat which is radiated from her 
body over a proportionately larger surface 
area than is the case in the big cow. This 
gain in surplus energy which the heavier 
cow makes is utilized in increasing her milk 
production. Maup De Wirt PEARL 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Plow versus Road-scraper 


New England’s first settlers chose the 
highlands for their town sites, because the 
valleys were not considered fit to live in. 
Swamps they were generally called, and it 
was customary for the general government 
to enforce the purchase, at a reduced rate, 
of so much swamp acreage per hill acre 
bought. The coming of steam and trains 
changed all this and now there are few 
township centers to be found upon the 
lovely hills. But where they exist they keep 
the spirit that fresh, dry air gives men. 

Billerica township of Massachusetts 
seems to bear out this statement. Situated 
on seven hills intersected by two rivers 
and ten brooks, twenty-two miles from 
Boston and four from Lowell, with proper 
foresight, the little town thinks she can 
make of her 16,000 acres an agricultural 
center that will more than support her 
3000 people in comfort. To do this she has 
begun to plan a new road lay-out which 
will restore for planting possibility any soil 
that is fertile. 

Of course, the main arteries of traffic 
will follow the lines of least resistance, 
whether they cross good land or no, but the 
lanes..and by-ways will be assisted in their 
normal tendency to delightful curves, and 
will ramble over unfertile spurs from 
which the best beauties of the landscape 
may be viewed, and in no case will a minor 
road be allowed to trespass on good agri- 
cultural or woods land. 

Since 1908 the town has been planning 
to build for permanency and committees 
have been at work, with surveys, soil and 
mineral tests, water locations, and esti- 
mates upon the best sites for public reser- 
vations, which are to be held to meet un- 
foreseen town needs of the future. Recog- 
nizing that bad judgment in the laying out 
of roads has been shown in the past, as 
evidenced by the: fact that at least two 
have gone entirely out of use, the commit- 
tee on roads has been looking into the 
causes for abandonment with a view to 
seeking similar symptoms in the roads at 
present in service. If any are found not to 
follow the lines of the greatest traffic or 
the hardest ground, proposals for their 
conversion into farming land will be laid 
before the people at the completion of the 
work of investigation. 

Common sense has led these townsmen 
to see the beauty of usefulness, while not 
disregarding the usefulness of beauty, and 
their new-laid town will be a sample of 
wise provision well worth seeing and imi- 
tating, if it goes thru with the vim that 
has characterized its beginning. 
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Tariff Revision 


In the Senate’s tariff debate, last week, 
nearly all the speeches were made by Re- 
publicans. Test votes showed that the Demo- 
crats surely controlled the situation. They 
could rely upon forty-nine votes of their 
own, and frequently they were aided by 
Progressive Republicans. Amendments pro- 
posed by Republicans were rejected. While 
the opposing speeches were, in the main, of 
a familiar type, Messrs. Smoot, Cummins 
and Works criticized the President for ex- 
erting his influence in favor of the bill. 
Owing to the confidence of the Democrats 
in their power to control the required num- 
ber of votes, they are inclined to shorten 
the debate, and are consuming but little 
time. But there are many long speeches to 
be made on the other side. 


Trust Cases 


The Federal Government, in a suit begun 
at Portland, Oregon, last week, under the 
Sherman act, against the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, fifteen oth- 
er telephone companies, and twenty-five 
persons, asks for a dissolution of what is 
alleged to be a telephone monopoly on the 
Pacific coast. It is charged that the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company 
(the Bell Company) has made this monop- 
oly by obtaining control of the independent 
companies, and that this control was gained 
by unjust competitive methods. The court 
is asked to order the main company to sell 
its holdings in the smaller corporations. 
This is the first Trust suit against tele- 
phone interests. The Attorney General says 
the local conditions are exceptional and 
that the proceedings will not affect the 
broad inquiry now being made as to the 
telephone business thruout the country. 

The suit of the State of Texas against 
two oil companies, the Magnolia and the 
Corsicana, for violation of the Anti-Trust 
law, was settled last week, when the Stan- 
dard Oil Company, of New Jersey, paid a 
penalty of $500,000. It was also agreed that 
about nine-tenths of the shares of the Mag- 
nolia Company should be transferred from 
Standard Oil officers to a trustee, Judge 
Williams of Austin, to insure independence. 
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The two companies were permitted to do 
business in the state. 

The Federal prosecution of the Southern 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association is in pro- 
gress in Alabama. Mississippi’s Attorney 
General will bring suit to compel a dissolu- 
tion of the association of the Illinois Cen- 
tral with the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley 
Railroad, asking for penalties exceeding 
$50,000,000. In Cincinnati, the owner of a 
newspaper is about to ask the Federal Gov- 
ernment to prosecute the Associated Press, 
which, he asserts, is a dangerous monopoly, 


The Treaty with Nicaragua 


It was generally expected in Washing- 
ton, last week, that the new or revised 
treaty with Nicaragua, which virtually es- 
tablishes a protectorate over that country, 
would be ratified in the Senate. Mr. Bacon, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, who opposed the Taft loan convention 
because of its provisions concerning bank- 
ers, said that probably he would support 
this agreement, altho he regarded those por- 
tions of the included Platt Amendment 
which relate to intervention as too sweep- 
ing. The treaty was approved in principle 
by Senators Root, Lodge, Burton and other 
Republicans. But Senator Borah opposed it 
emphatically. It meant, he said, the going 
up of the United States flag all the way 
to the Panama Canal. The republics of 
Central America were independent. We pro- 
posed to take them over, destroy their na- 
tionality and to become to them a ruling 
monarch. He would prefer to spend the 
$3,000,000 on good roads in the United 
States. We had more to do at home than 
we had shown any capacity or willingness 
to do. 

At first it was said that Honduras and 
Salvador had been asked by our Govern- 
ment to become parties to similar agree- 
ments, but this has since been denied. While 
the President and Mr. Bryan desire that 
such agreements shall be made with the 
other republics, they prefer that the latter 
shall take the initiative. Costa Rica has 
protested, partly because she was not con- 
sulted concerning the Canal route, as to a 
part of which she has rights which have 
been recognized under former treaties. Her 
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President says that while cordial relations 
with this country are desired, Costa Rica 
should not sacrifice any of the attributes 
of her sovereignty. Salvador’s President is 
unwilling that his country’s sovereignty 
shall be impaired, and he objects also be- 
cause such an agreement tends to prevent 
Central American union. Guatemala’s 
President said he had no official information 
about the treaty. It does not bind: the 
United States with respect to old debts, but 
there is expectation that under the new con- 
ditions Nicaragua will soon be able to pay 
them. 

There were indications, while Mr. Bryan 
was explaining the agreement to the Sen- 
ate committee, that the provisions concern- 
ing intervention would be modified, and that 
a clause would be inserted saying that noth- 
ing in the treaty should prevent Nicaragua 
from becoming a party to a union of the 
five Central American republics in accord- 
ance, with the plan cherished by political 
leaders. Some think: that this addition will 
placate the countries that are now in oppo- 
sition. Comments of the European press 
are favorable, as a rule. A prominent 
French journal, pointing to Mr. Bryan’s 
former protests against imperialism and 
colonies, says the change in his attitude 
shows how the practical American mind 
refuses to be embarrassed by theories when 
his country’s interests and future are in- 
volved. 


Labor Controversies 


A settlement of the dispute between the 
Eastern railroad companies and nearly 
100,000 conductors and trainmen was as- 
sured last week when the companies waived 
what they regarded as their right to insist 
upon the consideration of eight demands 
or grievances. The Erie road also consent- 
ed to accept the award, but said it would 
ask its men to defer any increase of wages 
until January 1, 1915. Six arbitrators will 
begin their work in September. The award 
will become effective on October 1. 

At the Wakeforest mine on Cabin Creek, 
West Virginia, on the 24th, miners on 
strike attacked the mine guards. Two 
guards and two strikers were killed. At 
Calumet, Michigan, where 15,000 copper 
miners are on strike, attacks upon sheriff’s 
deputies have drawn to the place 2400 state 
troops, or nearly the entire militia force 
of the state. The strike of the silk factory 
employees at Paterson, New Jersey, ended 
last week, being twenty-one weeks old. 
Nine-tenths of the strikers have returned 
to work. Those who went out lost $5,000,000 
in wages. Their employers lost their spring 
and summer orders. 
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The Beef Supply 


Foreseeing the importation of consider- 
able quantities of beef under the new tariff, 
the Secretary of Agriculture has sent Dr. 
“Melvin, chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, to South America, and E. C. Joss, 
an officer of the bureau, to Australia. They 
are to inquire as to methods of slaughter- 
ing and packing. The mission of these ex- 
perts really is. to instruct the foreign ex- 
porters as to the methods which must be 
used to meet the requirements of our in- 
spection laws, and thus to expedite ship- 
ment and admission. 

Large quantities of beef from Australia 
continue to be received at San Francisco. 
The enlargement of cold storage space in 
the ships of two or three companies is evi- 
dence that the trade is growing. Californi- 
ans are planning to import cattle from Aus- 
tralia. They have asked the steamship com- 
panies for rates, and it is said that they 
intend to import at least 50,000 head. 

In Argentina, the commission recently 
appointed by Congress has decided to sup- 
port a bill for the prevention of Trusts, to 
ask for a census of the country’s cattle, and 
to provide for an official inquiry as to the 
internal meat trade. The Armour interests 
will construct near Buenos Ayres one of 
the largest abattoirs in the world. Dis- 
patches from Australia say “the American 
Trust” is trying to control the beef trade 
by means of a great freezing plant at 
Brisbane. 


The Panama Canal 


Colonel Goethals, chief engineer of the 
Canal, has instructed his subordinates that 
steam shovel work must be done hereafter 
under an assumption that the Gamboa Dike 
will be shattered by dynamite on October 
10. The removal of this embankment will 
permit the waters of Gatun Lake to flow 
into the cut, and in this way a waterway 
from one ocean to the other will be made, 
altho it will not be navigable at once. The 
waters of the lake are now rising and they 
will reach the operating level in December. 

Secretary Daniels desires that the first 
passage by a warship shall be made by the 
battleship “Oregon,” which is now in Puget 
Sound. The ship was launched in 1893, and 
extensive improvements, made at a cost of 
$1,000,000, are now almost completed. When 
the order for the memorable voyage around 
Cape Horn to Cuban waters was received, 
in 1898, the “Oregon” was in Puget Sound. 

Our Government’s first annual payment, 
$250,000, to Panama on account of the - 
Zone was made on the 25th. It was due in 
February, but transfer of the money was 
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delayed by considerations relating to the 
controversy with Colombia. The President 
of Colombia, in his message to Congress, 
last week, spoke of his Government’s rejec- 
tion of the several propositions submitted 
by the United States Minister, Mr. Dubois. 
They did not afford, he said, the reparation 
and justice that were desired. He hoped to 
reach a settlement with the new Govern- 
ment at Washington. 


America Regains the Davis Cup 


The American tennis team won the Davis 
Cup and the world championship by de- 
feating the English title-holders at Wimble- 
don on July 25, 26 and 28 by three matches 
to two. In the singles Maurice E. McLough- 
lin lost to J. C. Parke and won from C. P. 
Dixon. R. Norris Williams, a Harvard un- 
dergraduate, took a hard match from C. P. 
Dixon and forced Parke to five sets before 
losing the final match. 

McLoughlin and Harold H. Hackett, in 
doubles, defeated H. Roper-Barrett and C. 
P. Dixon in a five-set match. 

The Davis Cup was given by Dwight F. 
Davis in 1900 as a trophy for international 
tennis, and has not been held by the United 
States since 1903. Seven teams challenged 
the British Isles this year: Australasia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Germany, France and South 
Africa, beside our own. 


Mexico 


There was very little news from Mexico, 
last week, but the crisis in the relations of 
the United States with Mexico was the 
subject of much discussion in Washington 
and elsewhere. In the Senate, on the 22d, 
a resolution introduced by Mr. Fall (and 
taken from the Baltimore platform) de- 
claring that Americans residing in a for- 
eign land must be protected, with their 
property, by our Government, excited de- 
bate, in the course of which much was said 
that could not be acceptable to the Huerta 
Government. The President had been con- 
sidering the expediency of mediation by 
means of a commission. But there was evi- 
dence that this plan would be opposed by 
both Huerta and the rebels. There was 
some talk about procuring the aid of two 
or three South American governments. The 
President awaited the arrival of Ambassa- 
dor Wilson. He arrived in New York on the 
25th and spoke with much freedom to re- 
porters, defending his course and accusing 
President Madero’s widow of forging let- 
ters to be used against him. He opposed 
mediation or the use of a commission. 

There came on the same boat Reginald 
Del Valle, an old friend of Mr, Bryan. Mr. 
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Wilson criticized the use of Mr. Del Valle 
in Mexico as an agent of the State Depart- 
ment. His report and that of the Ambassa- 
dor appear to have been presented in Wash- 
ington at the same time. Of course, the 
substance of neither was given to the pub- 
lic. Owing to the complaints of Americans 
and other foreign residents, additional 
American warships were sent to Mexican 
ports. 

At the end ‘of the week, C. B. Dixon, an 
American immigration inspector, was shot 
by Huerta’s soldiers in Juarez, where he 
was making inquiry concerning a white 
slave case. He had been arrested and the 
soldiers were leading him toward the hills, 
saying they intended to kill him. He at- 
tempted to escape, was shot in the back and 


.then was held a prisoner in a hospital. At 


the demand of our Government he was re- 
leased and brought to El Paso. The soldiers 
who shot him were placed in jail. Our Gov- 
ernment has told Huerta that they must be 
tried without delay. 


South America 


There have been bloody riots in Peru’s 
capital, and a revolution may be at hand. 
The people were angry because the Senate 
ignored a decision of the Supreme Court 
concerning certain senators whose creden- 
tials had been annulled. On the 24th a 
bomb was exploded at the entrance of the 
residence of the President of the Senate, 
and on the following day a mob prevented 
the senators from entering their chamber 
for a session. All the members of the Cab- 
inet resigned. The mob attacked the resi- 
dence of Ex-President Leguia. Shots fired 
from the house in defense killed two men 
and wounded six. Leguia and his son were 
arrested and placed in prison. 


Bulgaria on Her Knees 


Invaded by the Rumanians from the 
northeast and by the Turks from the south- 
east and with an overpowering force of 
Greeks and Serbs assembled on her western 
frontier, the Bulgars are compelled to sub- 
mit to such terms as the Greater Powers 
will permit her enemies to exact. This week 
the representatives of the Balkan States 
are assembled at Bucharest to decide the 
division of territory upon the basis of a 
safe and permanent balance of power. In 
the meantime Servia and Greece refuse to 
accord a truce or armistice to Bulgaria 
until preliminary peace terms are agreed 
upon. 

The Rumanian forces did not insist upon 
entering the Bulgarian capital, but were 
halted ten miles from Sofia. The Turkish 
forces have pushed forward almost without 
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opposition and have more than regained the 
ground they lost in the recent war. Not 
content with the reoccupation of Kirk- 
Klisse and Adrianople they have followed 
up the Maritza River and invaded Bulga- 
rian territory by Mustafa Pasha, the same 
gateway thru which the Bulgars started 
on their victorious march toward Constan- 
tinople. Eastern Rumelia, which tho sep- 
arated by the Treaty of Berlin, in 1878, has 
since been acquired by Bulgaria, is now 
again at the mercy of the Turk. Jamboli 
and Tirnova have been captured and, ac- 
cording to Bulgarian reports, sacked and 
burned by the Ottoman soldiers. Even 
Philippolis, the capital of Eastern Rumelia. 
is threatened, King Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
has appealed to the Powers to prevent this 


invasion of his kingdom and the massacre ~ 


of his people by the Turks. The Rumanian 
Government is asking permission of the 
Powers to drive the Turks back to the 
Midia-Enos line recently assigned as their 
frontier by the Treaty of London. The 
Greek fleet has landed a force at Dedea- 
gatch and driven the Bulgars out of the 
town. This is the only A®gean seaport on 
the railroad between Constantinople and 
Salonika and if the Bulgars are not per- 
mitted to reoccupy it when the final settle- 
ment is made one of their chief objects in 
making war on Turkey will have been lost. 


Libia Italiana 


This is the name by which we must call 
henceforth the new country that was offi- 
cially placed upon the map nine months ago 
by the Treaty of Ouchy. “Greater Italy” is 
now five times as large as Italy before the 
war with Turkey, but how much the new 
four-fifths is worth remains to be seen. 
Ninety million dollars the war cost Italy, 
which is not high for a whole year spent at 
that expensive pastime, but this estimate 
does not count the lives lost as having any 
value. At any rate, the Italians are starting 
in with great zeal to make the best of their 
bargain. Ambitious plans for the develop- 
ment of the country have been devised and 
are being put into effect. The first essential 
is harbor improvement, for modern com- 
merce demands something more than a shal- 
low and unprotected roadstead. The lighter- 
ing facilities were inadequate to handle the 
military traffic so private cargoes have 
sometimes had to remain in the harbor of 
Tripoli almost two months before they could 
be unloaded. A breakwater 700 yards long 
has been constructed there at a cost of 
$720,000 and a longer section costing nearly 
two million will next be undertaken. The 
harbor of Benghazi will also be improved 
at an expense of about a million and a half. 
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The city of Tripoli is to have new cus- 
tom houses, hospitals, laboratories for 
chemical, biological and engineering work, 
school houses, sewer system, water-works, 
electric lights and trolley cars. It also 
boasts the biggest and best steam laundry 
in the world, except one in London, starting 
in business with a government contract to 
do the washing for the permanent garrison 
of 100,000 soldiers for several years. The 
American tourist will find there a new 
theater seating a thousand, a roller-skating 
rink and moving-picture show where he 
may see the same Wild West films that he 
sees at home. But he should be warned that 
the cost of living has more than doubled 
since the occupation. There are over 200 
automobiles in the town, mostly military. 

No attempt has been made to effect a 
conquest of the interior, for this would be 
an expensive, difficult and unprofitable mat- 
ter, but efforts will be made first to develop 
agriculture and stock raising in the more 
fertile region adjacent to the coast. A rail- 
road will be run to Tunis on the west and 
eventually to Egypt on the east. Cattle and 
sheep pastured on the highlands will be 
brought by train directly to the coast in- 
stead of having to be driven as formerly 
over the sandy and barren strip that lies 
between the mountains and the sea. A cable 
has been laid between Syracuse and Tripoli 
and a subsidized line of steamers will run 
between these ports three times a week. 
Imports have of course increased immensely 
on account of the military occupation, but 
the native exports have fallen off since the 
caravan trade across the desert in ostrich 
feathers has been interrupted and the es- 
parto grass could not be shipt as usual to 
England. In the time of Herodotus this 
country was regarded as more fertile than 
the Nile, and it is to be hoped that under 
irrigation and good government it may re- 
gain its ancient prosperity and renown even 
tho it may never realize its present ambi- 
tion to become the capital of the federation 
of the world. 


The Chinese Rebellion 


When we hear that seven provinces with 
a combined population of 150,000,000 are 
in revolt against the Government of Yuan 
Shi-kai it sounds portentous, but it must 
be remembered that only a very small pro- 
portion of the 150,000,000 are at all con- 
cerned about the revolution and of these 
but few are actively engaged in it. Canton 
had promised to raise 15,000 troops to sup- 
port the rebellion at the mouth of the 
Yangtse River, but we hear of only 500 
Cantonese actually in evidence there when 
the attack was made on the arsenal. The 
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roof gardens of the Shanghai hotels served 
as grandstands to the foreign residents and 
tourists who wished to watch the spectacle 
of a real battle. At night the scene was 
lighted by the fires of burning buildings in 
the native quarter and by the searchlights 
of the foreign warships in the harbor. 
Thousands of homeless Chinese sought 
refuge in the Shanghai streets. The at- 
tempt of the revolutionists to capture the 
arsenal failed, tho the garrison of less than 
two thousand was greatly outnumbered. 
The navy has remained loyal, but the forts 
at the mouth of the river are in the hands 
of the revolutionists. 

The decisive conflict is likely to come at 
the point where the railroad from Tientsin 
to Nanking crosses the Hwei River. Here 
the revolutionists have made a stand and 
will endeavor to prevent the troops which 
Yuan Shi-kai has despatched from Peking 
from reaching the southern capital of 
Nanking. President Yuan has issued a man- 
ifesto against the revolutionary leaders 
General Chen Chi-mei and General Huang 
Sing depriving them of their ranks and 
honors and offering a reward to any who 
will kill or capture them, tho he adds that 
their flesh is unfit for wolves to eat. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen in a manifesto addrest 
to President Yuan Shi-kai declares: “I am 
determined to oppose you as strongly as I 
did the Manchus. Retirement is absolutely 
your only course in the face of the present 
crisis.” Wu Ting-fang, well known to the 
American public by his genial speeches 
when he was Ambassador to this country, 
is vainly endeavoring to act as mediator be- 
tween the warring factions. The newly ap- 
pointed Chinese Ambassador, Alfred Sze, 
certainly should understand American con- 
ditions and sentiment, for he was educated 
at the public schools of Washington and at 
Cornell University. 

The Japanese Government denies that 
Japanese army and naval officers are assist- 
ing the southerners to overthrow the Peking 
Government. It has repeatedly been report- 
ed that Japan was actively supporting the 
rebellion by men and money both from a 
desire to see the empire broken up and 
because of the Japanese interests in the 
steel works on the Yangtse River. The re- 
bellion of 1911 which overthrew the Manchu 
dynasty and established the republic had, 
like the present insurgent movement, its 
origin in this region. The southern Chinese 
are of a very different character from the 
northern and speak virtually a different 
language. There has never been much com- 
munity of feeling between the two sections 
and it was with great reluctance and mis- 
giving that the southern leaders after hav- 
ing freed the country from the imperial 
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yoke allowed the Government to be estab- 
lished at Peking and put into the hands 
of men like Yuan who had opposed the 
republican movement. But there seems to 
be in all China no other man except Yuan 
who could hold the empire together and it is 
doubtful if he can. China is losing Mon- 
golia and Tibet and seems likely to be 
cleft in twain. 


The Autonomy of Mongolia and Tibet 


China in her weakness and distress is 
now called upon to make a double sacrifice. 
As explained in our editorial department 
this week, both Mongolia and Tibet insist 
upon an autonomy that virtually amounts 
to independence and since both are likely 
to come under the protection of Higher 
Powers—earthly, not heavenly—there is lit- 
tle prospect that China will be able to re- 
gain them. The alienation of all of the 
colonial possessions of the Chinese Empire 
involves such an extensive rearrangement 
of the map of Asia that some of our readers 
will want to see the text of the two treaties. 
The treaty which Russia is forcing upon 
the Chinese Government reads as follows: 


1. Russia recognizes Mongolia as an integral part 
of China and will do her best for the continuance 
of this territorial relation. 

Russia will endeavor for the maintenance of China's 
historic rights in the locality. 

2. China shall recognize the autonomy which Outer 
Mongolia historically owns. As the Mongolians ought 
to maintain peace and order in their territory, the 
right concerning military and police affairs shall be 
given to them. China shall recognize the right of 
Outer Mongolia to prevent the colonization of their 
territory by peoples other than Outer Mongolians by 
birth. 

3. Russia shall not send troops to Outer Mon- 
golia, except the Consulate guards: nor shall she 
send emigrants to Outer Mongolia; nor shall she 
station officials outside of the personnel of the Con- 
sulates, as provided for in the treaty. 

4. China, who wishes to have Outer Mongolian 
questions peacefully settled, declares that, in ac- 
cepting Russian intervention, she will establish the 
main points of the attitude and methods she will take 
hereafter toward Outer Mongolia. 

5. The Chinese Government respects the Russian 
intervention and will give various commercial inter- 
ests in Outer Mongolia to Russia. 

6. Any change that Russia may hereafter make 
with regard to Outer Mongolia will be decided by 
direct negotiations with the Chinese Government, and 
become valid subject to the consent of China. 


The provisional agreement recently con- 
cluded between the representatives of China 
and Tibet at Tachenlu is as follows: 


1. The Chinese Republic retains in its hands the 
right of sovereignty in Tibet. 

2. The Dalai Lama shall be entitled to claim re- 
ligious supremacy in Tibet. 

8. Tibet shall be entitled to the right of training 
her troops for self-protection. ° 

Tibet retains the right of levying and collecting 
taxes in its own province. 

5. Tibet possesses the liberty of restricting rights 
of commerce and exploitation in the province. 

6. The Chinese Republic shall despatch no troops 
to the province without proper reasons. 

7. The Chinese Republic shall increase neither its 
officials nor their officers in Tibet without proper 
reasons. 

8. The Tibetans can claim the same treatment 
from the Chinese Government as the Chinese, 
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As to Retiring the Prudential Stock 


Another step toward the “mutualization” 
of the Prudential Insurance Company has 
been taken. Chancellor Walker has recently 
handed down an opinion holding that the 
act past at the late session of the New 
Jersey Legislature, authorizing the trans- 
formation of life insurance companies’ from 
the stock to the mutual form, is valid; and 
he has appointed, as provided by the law, 
a board of appraisers to value the stock. 

Disinterested persons of a practical busi- 
ness turn of mind are not imprest unduly 
by the selections Chancellor Walker has 
made for the board of appraisers. Not that 
anything may be urged against their char- 
acters, for they are all men of light and 
leading in New Jersey, but their eminence 
lies too much in politics and too little in the 
difficult humdrum affairs of business. One 
would naturally presume that such a board 
would be chosen from the ranks of bank- 
ers, manufacturers, investors and dealers 
in stocks and bonds, and persons generally 
well versed in the values of securities. 
While the work will probably be satisfac- 
torily performed by former United States 
Senator James Smith, Jr., former Governor 


John Franklin Fort and former United - 


States Assistant Postmaster-General Wil- 
liam M. Johnson, there is no blinking the 
fact that three persons better fitted by 
occupational training could have been 
found. But if the board as constituted shall 
succeed in so conducting its labors as to 
bring about satisfactorily to the conflicting 
interests involved, the retirement of the 
company’s stock interests, and start that 
institution on its new career of mutuality, 
all will be just as well as if the best board 
on earth had been chosen. 

There are yet many obstacles in the path 
before mutuality can be, if ever it is, at- 
tained. The minority stock interest, while 
small, is strong and aggressive; or rather, 
what it lacks in size, it makes up in deter- 
mination and activity. It has taken an ap- 
peal from Chancellor Walker’s findings and 
it would be rash to predict that it will not 
succeed in overturning them. Every well- 
wisher of the company and its policyholders 
necessarily hopes for their defeat; but there 
are questions involved over which even 
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lawyers of great intellectual and legal emi- 
nence disagree radically. 

There, for example, is the quite elemen- 
tary proposition of compelling a man, 
against his consent, at any price, to sell 
that which he owns. The owners of a con- 
trolling interest in the stock of the Pru- 
dential representing,.perhaps, as much as 
80 per cent of the whole, have resolved to 
sell their share to the company at a price 
fixt by disinterested: arbitration. The own- 
ers of the remainder, constituting the 
minority, object. If their objection is well 
founded in law, the entire plan falls to 
pieces. Should a handful of men be per- 
mitted to stand in the way of the better- 
ment of hundreds of thousands? It does not 
seem reasonable. On the other hand, can 
citizens be forced to sell any species of 
private property which they possess and 
prefer to retain? 

In such a case as the one under consid- 
eration there are no such elements present 
as those included in the principle of emi- 
nent domain. The whole public interest is 
not involved. The dispute lies between the 
persons composing a private corporation. 
Are the policyholders concerned in it? There 
is no certain answer to that question. The 
relations of the policyholders to the com- 
pany are defined in the policy contracts 
existing between them, and there is noth- 
ing in the contracts requiring the retire- 
ment of the capital and the “mutualiza- 
tion” of the company. The minority faction 
of stockholders can urge with reason that 
the corporation has constantly kept faith 
with the policyholders, that they are re- 
ceiving fully all the service they bought 
and that their interests cannot be injured 
by continuing the stock form of organiza- 
tion. 

This brief discussion of the subject is 
indulged in only for the purpose of indi- 
cating some of the difficulties to be en- 
countered by those who are seeking to 
retire the capital and make the company 
over as a mutual. Because of the advan- 
tages enjoyed by policyholders—the only 
makers and sustainers of such institutions 
—under the mutual form of organization, 
it is hoped that the advocates of “mutual- 
ization” will win the day, but it would be 
folly to say that they surely will. 





A MYSTERY 


The same questions will occur when, if 
ever, the effort is made to retire the stock 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


A Real Mystery 


In the course of some litigation at At- 
lanta, Georgia, in which the American Life 


and Annuity Company is involved as a ~ 


principal, it occurred to one of the attor- 
neys of the company’s adversaries to raise 
a pertinent and curious question, one which 
when stated immediately presents a mys- 
tery worthy the study of some Sherlock 
Holmes: The attorney observed that ac- 
cording to the report of the Comptroller- 
General, the supervising insurance official 
of Georgia, certificates of the company ag- 
gregating the sum of $441,500 had been 
sold. Continuing, he called attention to the 
fact that the admitted assets of the com- 
pany were $63,967, of which $30,587 was 
held as a reserve for the protection of 
policyholders. “The insurance premiums,” 
added the lawyer, “should have produced 
almost, if not all, of this amount. Now 
comes the mystery-precipitating question: 
“What we want to know is, what became 
of the balance of the $441,500? Who got 
it?” 

Information of the character wanted by 
that Atlanta lawyer seems difficult to ob- 
tain from the American Life and Annuity 
Company which is an assessment concern 
and not a level premium life insurance com- 
pany. Best’s Life Insurance Reports for 
1913 states that the figures of the concern 
were unobtainable and puts down the assets 
and liabilities at $175,981 each; gives the 
total cash income in 1912 as $431,321; 
claims paid, $5500; expenses paid, $285,872. 
Not very inviting to one wishing real life 
insurance at the lowest possible cost. Think 
of spending $286,000 to pay policyholders 
$5500! We await the answer to the law- 
yer’s question with keen interest. 


Accident Men Lose Interest 


Members of the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
would probably do themselves a substantial 
service if they would pause long enough to 
take account of stock. The meeting of the 
association at Quebec in the second week 
in July, as to number and diversity of com- 
panies represented and enthusiasm dis- 
played, was, according to reports, under 
the average. A very pronounced feature of 
the meeting consisted in the absence of a 
large number of representatives of strictly 
accident and health companies, men who 
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in the past were regarded as among the 
most active in the association. 

The report of the executive committee 
shows that eighty companies hold member- 
ship, while the report of the credentials 
committee indicates *that but thirty-one 
were represented at the meeting. Of these 
but ten are accident and health companies, 
as distinguished from companies which do 
a multiple line business. The report of the 
secretary reveals the resignation of thir- 
teen companies during the year, with but 
one accession to the membership. 

The association was originally devoted 
to the discussion solely of personal accident 
and health insurance, and it is the opinion 
of men transacting that line that a mis- 
take was made in merging with the Board 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters and 
the Liability Insurance Association nearly 
two years ago. Whether that be true or not, 
the fact is patent that but little time has 
been given at the two last meetings of the 
association to accident matters and that, 
as a seeming consequence, there has been 
a pronounced decline in interest on the 
part of its followers in the affairs of the 
association. 


Decidedly Conciliatory 


Conditions in Missouri from a fire in- 
surance viewpoint are beginning to look 
fairer. Week before last the Governor of 
that state in a newspaper interview exprest 
himself in terms decidedly conciliatory. 
Last week Attorney-General Barker fol- 
lowed the lead thus given, and after filling 
a half column on the benefits to be derived 
by the people from the enactment of a fire 
marshal law and the raw necessity of re- 
ducing the fire waste in order to secure 
lower insurance rates, gave it as his opin- 
ion that the last section of the Orr law— 
that particular portion of the law which 
caused the companies to suspend business 
in the state—was invalid. 

Naturally, this pronouncement is ab- 
sorbingly interesting to managing under- 
writers. They have claimed it was uncon- 
stitutional and that under no circumstances 
would they run the risk of doing business 
under it. “As to that last section,” said 
the Attorney-General, “I have grave doubts 
as to its validity, on account of the failure 
of the act to indicate its purport in its title, 
in harmony with the constitutional pro- 
vision.” However, it is not believed the com- 
panies, now that they have suspended busi- 
ness there, will resume unless the entire 
law is either amended satisfactorily or re- 
pealed. 
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The Currency Bill 


Recent meetings of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, which is con- 
sidering and revising the Currency bill, 
have been marked by sharp dissension and 
much disorder. Several changes that im- 
prove the bill have been made by the efforts 
of a majority of the Democratic members, 
but agreement on the Democratic side has 
been prevented by the attitude of four rad- 
icals, Messrs. Eagle of Texas, Wingo of 
Arkansas, Ragsdale of South Carolina and 
Neely of Kansas. These members, who have 
the active support of Representative Henry 
of Texas, insist upon the addition of the 
legislative projects recommended by the 
Pujo Money Trust committee. They assert 
that they will not vote to report the bill if 
these are not included, and, with the help 
of Mr. Henry, they have written a substi- 
tute for the entire measure. 

Among the amendments or additions 
which they demand are these: That direc- 
tors of national banks be forbidden to 
serve as directors in any other bank, or 
trust company, or interstate industrial or 
railway corporation; that deposits shall be 
guaranteed by the voluntary or compulsory 
action of the banks; that the Government 
shall advance the money, up to the value 
of the assets in sight, for the immediate 
payment of the obligations of a failing 
bank; that notes based on cotton and other 
staples, and secured by warehouse certifi- 
cates, shall be admitted to discount. Their 
demand concerning interlocking director- 
ates has been supported in committee by a 
vote of 7 to 5, but the other propositions 
have not had a majority. Their bill provides 
for other changes which their conservative 
associates vigorously oppose. For example, 
they would have an issue of $700,000,000 
of currency in three classes: $300,000,000 of 
commercial notes; $200,000,000 of industrial 
notes, on the security of state, county and 
municipal bonds; and $200,000,000 of agri- 
cultural notes, to be issued to farmers on 
the security of warehouse certificates rep- 
resenting cotton, wheat, corn or other 
staples. 

Owing to the original provisions concern- 
ing the 2 per cent Government bonds, the 
price of these bonds fell below par in the 
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market. There are $730,000,000 outstanding, 
and $699,714,000 are held by the banks, by 
which they are used, with the Government, 
as security for circulation or public de- 
posits. A revision of the bill in committee 
was designed to correct the injustice of the 
original draft, but the revision was not 
wholly satisfactory to the holders, and the 
Henry or Pujo minority now demand re- 
moval of it. Therefore the price fell last 
week to 96, and other Government issues 
declined. Owing to the condition of the 
committee, the President desired that the 
bill be submitted to a caucus. A motion for 
such action has been defeated. 

It is unfortunate that the preparation of 
a bill for national currency and banking 
reform is hampered and menaced by the 
Henry and Pujo propositions. Some of these 
deserve careful consideration, but they 
should stand by themselves. The committee 
should be free to revise and perfect the 
original bill. Mr. Glass and those who agree 
with him were making progress in the 
work until they were confronted by this 
opposition, which may wreck the whole 
project. 


Notes 


Measured by the value of exports and im- 
ports, New York is the greatest of the 
world’s ports. This is shown by statistics 
which the Merchants’ Association has col- 
lected. 


A New York Stock Exchange seat was 
sold last week for $40,000. This was an ad- 
dition of $3000 to the price paid for one a 
few days earlier. 


The Union Trust Company, of New York, 
has declared an extra cash dividend of 200 
per cent, or $200 per share, to enable stock- 
holders to subscribe to an increase of the 
capital stock from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000. 


Senator Smith, of South Carolina, re- 
cently proposed that in the war against the 
eastward advance of the cotton boll weevil, 
the growth of cotton in a belt of territory 
should be prohibited by law. It is estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture that such 
a prohibition would cause a loss of more 
than $100,000,000 a year to cotton planters 
in four states. 











